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SON, see that you get there, my mother said ominously before | left for Our 
Lady of the Thunderbolt School in Parral, Chihuahua, every morning. 


After this warning, my mother signed the cross and blessed me. Then 
she looked down Ricardo Flores Magén Street to see if Pug Nose Galindo was 
coming. If he wasn’t, she smiled and watched me go without saying a word. 
But if he was she took me by the shoulders and made me look her straight 
in the eyes. 

“Show some character, Amado,” she told me. “Don’t let him influence 
you.” 

She kept her hands on my shoulders until Pug Nose got to our house. 
When he came up to us she let me go and 
turned her attention to him. My mother 
did her best to be pleasant to Pug Nose. 
But her unsmiling greeting always sound- 
ed like another warning. Crazy Women 

“God’s good morning to you, Pan- 
cracio,” she said, making Pug Nose wince astory 
by using his Christian name. “And may 
you both get to your fourth-grade classes AMADO MURO 
today.” 

His reply was always noncommital. “If God is served, then we will, 
Sefiora,” he said. This unsatisfactory answer and the indifferent shrug that 
went with it made my mother suspicious and restive. It was enough to make 
her stand in the street with her hands on her hips and watch us until we 
turned down Ramon Ortiz Street. 

My mother had cause for suspicion. Pug Nose Galindo could think of 
more reasons for playing hooky than a country Mexican can for going to 
Chihuahua City. Both Pug Nose and I lived within tobacco-spitting distance 
of school. But at least once a week we never got there. We went down to the 
Street of the Crazy Women instead. Wandering up and down it was more 
fun than staying in a classroom. 


Street of the 





“It’s more educational too,” Pug Nose always insisted, and I couldn’t help 
but agree. What we saw and heard there we never forgot. The classroom was 
different; what we heard there we never remembered. Our teacher, Sister 
Caridad, nicknamed “Sister Guadalajara,” because she talked so much about 
her hometown, looked at things differently though. She put burro’s ears on 
us and made us sit in front of the blackboard every time we played hooky. 
But both of us agreed that wearing burro’s ears was a small price to pay for 
our footloose days on the Street of the Crazy Women. 

The street that enthralled us so wasn’t much to look at. It was just another 
broken-down street in a mining town that had many like it. But to Pug Nose 
and me it was an exciting change from our own neighborhood with its poor 
homes on crooked streets that wound up hillsides. Then, too, in those days 
the Street of the Crazy Women was a village in itself, northern as the nopal. 
One “Viva Villa” was worth four “Viva Zapatas” there, and its mariachis 
sang about Blondie Lépez instead of Gabino Barrera. 

Chihuahuans said this long street held more poor Mexicans than jails do. 
Its sights and sounds made them all feel at home. Mesquite wood smoke 
fogged it. Bawling vendors filled it. Misty vapors from steaming cornmeal 
drifted down it. There, women vendors scrubbed griddles with maguey fiber 
brushes and countrymen scrubbed their teeth with their fingers in primitive 
Mexican village style. 

Toward sidehills matted with chaparral, mesquite, and gobernadora 
stood adobe homes with blessed palms hanging over their doors to keep evil 
spirits and lightning away. Stumpy cottonwoods, misted with gray veils 
woven by caterpillars, leaned before them. On fair days the gossiping house- 
wives, whose doings gave the street its name, sat on rush-plaited chairs under 
the trees, where wrapped in thick mantas woven by High Sierra Indians, they 
patched rebozos in the sunshine. Their conversations were famous. They 
talked mostly about their husbands. Some said they wished they had gone 
into the convent instead of getting married. Others disagreed. “Ay Madre, 
it’s better to undress one-horned drunkards than dress plaster saints,” they 
insisted. Sometimes Pug Nose and I listened until they drove us away. 

We liked the street vendors’ cries too. They merged into a boisterous tym- 
pany. There was always something to see, something to listen to on the Street 
of the Crazy Women. Its sights and sounds filled us up like food. We could 
never get enough of them. Its amiable vulgarity bewitched us. Action was 
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never lacking. It flared swiftly like summer lightning. There was always a 
fight to watch or an argument to listen to. 

Once we saw two paisanos fighting in village style with Tarahumara 
serapes in one hand and Zacatecas knives in the other. Tense and crouching 
like cats getting ready to jump, they circled each other feinting with their 
eyes and shoulders until someone shouted that the police were coming. When 
they heard this, they glared at each other and put away their knives reluc- 
tantly. Then they slung their heavy serapes over their shoulders and stalked 
off in opposite directions. 

But best of all we liked to sit at the outdoor food stand run by 
Dolores Juarez, a buxom, smiling woman who wore a ragged button-sweater 
and a burro-belly sombrero. Nicknamed “Lola la Tamalera,” this good- 
natured woman gave us beef marrow to keep us from getting anemic and 
smiled at our hooky-playing instead of scolding us for it. Lola the Tamale 
Vendor called her food stand the “Flowers of Tepeyac” in honor of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. She kept it plastered with pasteboard posters that read: 
“Happy the home where sofo/ is unknown” and “Beans or turkey it don’t 
matter long as it fills you up.” 

Always smelling of frying chicharrones and of the strong tarry soap 
miners use, the Flowers of Tepeyac was a haven for the city’s poor. Leathery 
revolutionaries older than three mountains and withered Sefioras who knew 
prayers to make the Devil run were among Dojia Lola’s customers. So were 
broken paisanos who slept in wheel packing and car lining at the boil-out 
jungle near the Parral River. 

Money didn’t matter to the cheery Tamalera. Gossiping while she worked 
did. Almost anyone’s credit was good at the Flowers of Tepeyac. “Where 
eight can eat so can ten,” Dofia Lola told Pug Nose and me every time we 
asked for it. 

Her Turkey Mole was famous and it didn’t cost much. But she seldom 
served it, cooking it only when she was in inspired moods. Her paying custo- 
mers asked her why she didn’t make it more often. When they did, Dofia 
Lola shrugged her brawny shoulders. “No one ever expected the great Cer- 
vantes to write a Don Quixote every day,” she explained. 

The Tamalera was proud of her customers and defended them with cape 
and sword. “It’s true their bellies hate them because they can’t give them 
enough work to do,” she admitted. “But they’re not like those shameless 
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toreros who rub garlic under their arms to simulate fever so they won’t have 
to fight. They all know what it is to wear pants and work for a living. And 
they’re just as good as the Curros—the only difference is they eat charamuscas 
instead of bon-bons at Christmas.” 

In turn her customers all tried to please her even at the cost of subduing 
their most picaresque impulses. Under her refining influence, the Flowers of 
Tepeyac became noted for decorous behavior. 

This was because its patrons never scratched themselves when the rub- 
berneck bus went by. Elsewhere on the street, grimacing paisanos jumped up 
and unbuttoned their shirts when the tourist bus hove into sight. The bus 
stopped to give tourists a look at Parral’s down and outers. The down and 
outers made sure they got a good one. Moaning and wailing, gnashing their 
teeth and sobbing, they clawed and scratched until the bus driver cursed and 
tourists turned their faces away. When pity or disgust flashed over tourists’ 
faces, these paisanos threw back their heads and howled like delighted chil- 
dren watching the Mexican comics Cantinflas or Clavillazo. 

But the Flowers of Tepeyac’s patrons refrained from this because Dofia 
Lola thought it was unpatriotic as well as unseemly. 

“Having a little fun by shocking the tourists is one thing,” she told them. 
“But making our blond cousins from the Land of Whiskey think that the 
Demon’s fleas infest all Mexicans is another. And no true paisano can sin- 
cerely bawl Viva México! on September Sixteenth after taking part in such 
a verminous vaudeville.” 

Many of Dojia Lola’s customers were fiercely independent men who 
. wore their rags proudly. Pug Nose and I liked to hear them talk about their 
“lives and miracles.” 

There was the atheist Justo Arizmendi, a melancholy man who sold razor 
blades outside the Martinez de la Torre Market. For hours at a time he sat 
at the Flowers of Tepeyac trying to prove the skies were empty. His pessimism 
was so intense he looked like he was going to cry every time a housewife 
had a baby. 

“One more come to suffer,” he said mournfully. 

Don Justo was then almost sixty years old, but he still talked about dying 
young. “I'll never make old bones,” he sadly predicted. “It’s my destiny to die 
in my youth.” 

The book he liked best was the Bible despite his atheistic beliefs. “In 
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the Bible the passions are great, the homicides tremendous, and the sins 
capital,” he enthused. 

The razor blade vendor couldn’t bear the sight of a priest. He shook his 
head sadly every time one went by. Confessionals made him even sadder. 
“No priest will ever hear the story of my sinful life,” he vowed, beating his 
fist on the board table. 

Hecklers often asked him if there was a heaven as the priests say. When 
they did, he shrugged his spare shoulders indifferently. 

“Such questions are senseless as pockets in shrouds, for what does it 
matter ?” he answered. “If there is a heaven the saints, prophets, and martyrs 
will rule us there just as rich Mexicans do down here.” 

Lola la Tamalera didn’t like him. She called him a “chile counter” be- 
cause he was stingy and warned all her customers not to get too friendly with 
him. “Say hello to him and already he’s eating your supper,” she told them. 

His perpetual gloom irritated her too. His long mournful face made her 
scowl. “He looks like a man dying without owing money,” she said. 

Oddly enough this sad man’s best friend was Fausto Cardenas, a jolly 
roasting ear vendor who smoked marijuana when he wasn’t hawking his 
wares. Don Fausto came to the Flowers of Tepeyac every day puffing con- 
tentedly on one of the big marijuana cigarettes that Mexicans call choncho- 
mones. His cigarettes smelled good, like burning tortillas, and smoking them 
made him happy and eloquent. 

“La Juanita makes him happy as a buzzard drunk on sacred wine,” Dofia 
Lola told Pug Nose and me. When marijuana smoke thickened around his 
tousled head, he smilingly invited everyone to try /a yesca so they could get 
happy as he was. In these expansive moods he talked to his cigarette, gazing 
at it tenderly while he thanked it for making him dream dreams of the happy 
gypsies. Pug Nose and I liked to listen to him. 

“Liberating herb, you’re the father of death because you free me from 
the body’s tyranny,” he told the cigarette in sublime gratitude, oblivious to 
laughing countrymen. 

Lupe Lara, owner of the Jarocho Barber Shop, ate there too. Don Lupe, 
small and sickly, with a pale twitching face, came to the food stand with a 
retired picador who sold lottery tickets. The two of them always livened 
things up. 

After ordering pambazo, Don Lupe had the mariachis sing Veracruz 
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songs filled with moonlight and langorous winds. Then he and the picador 
started arguing about bullfights. Countrymen crowded around to hear them 
debate on humanization of the fiesta. Don Lupe was against this. “It comes 
at a barbarous time in the world’s history,” he explained. 

But the picador, old and partly blind, upheld it. “Caramba, the old public 
wanted horrors,” he said, shuddering. 

The barber’s malicious brown eyes, tiny as huizache seeds, gleamed with 
savage enthusiasm every time he recalled matadors like Luis Freg and Ro- 
dolfo Gaona. 

“They were men, not vedettes,” he shouted. “And they fought Sefior 
Toros with whiskers and flies on their muzzles—not indecent goats unworthy 
of Mexican plazas.” He called Luis Freg “Don Valor” and referred to Rodolfo 
Gaona as the “Unforgettable Indian.” He thanked God and the Celestial 
Court for letting him see them both on their most inspired afternoons. “I 
thank the dark virgin with the benign look for letting me see our great Indian 
of Guanajuato the day he smiled ironically at the fierce bull ‘Butterfly’ like 
Anatole France contemplating humanity,” he said gratefully. 

Silent as falling snow, the kindly old picador listened attentively while 
the spindly barber declaimed. But he didn’t agree that old times were the 
best. He thought putting mattresses on horses’ bellies was a good thing for 
the fiesta. “The modern methods of torture are much more humane,” he said 
quietly. “Bulls used to open horses’ bellies like bottles of fine wine.” He never 
thought of the past with nostalgia. He was happier away from the bullring. 
“T'll never make their humps bleed again,” he said without a trace of regret. 
“T’m happier selling lottery tickets.” 

Pug Nose and I listened to these debates. When they talked we could see 
mighty bulls big as cathedrals charging into pink and yellow capes that 
seemed to lift them to the skies. 

An energetic old beggar, nicknamed the “Nightingale” because of his 
hacking cough, trapped our attention too. He came to the food stand every 
day with a red sweat rag around his neck and a ragged blanket filled with 
foxtail burrs and sand on his shoulder. He asked Dojia Lola for menudo. “I 
haven’t slept in a bed since Christ left Guanajuato and I’m dough-short and 
hungry,” he told her. Dofia Lola always gave him menudo. The Nightingale 
kept busy while he ate it. When countrymen with toothpicks in their mouths 
went by, he signaled to them without getting up. “Paisa’, I see you got yours,” 
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he remarked pleasantly. “Now how about giving an old man enough for a 
lump?” While the paisano dipped into his pocket, the Nightingale looked for 
other toothpick-chewing countrymen. “Hey there, wait a minute,” he shouted 
when he saw them. He smiled when he took their money. 

“Tt’s like the Alameda in Mexico City,” he told Dofia Lola. “A man can 
sit on a bench and bing them going both ways there.” 

He hunched over his menudo bowl, eating the tripe and hominy slowly. 

“I can’t chew but I’ve got a good swallow,” he explained. He liked cry- 
ing-sized onions even better than menudo. Dofia Lola always gave him one. 
He held it in a gnarled hand hard as an August apple and bit into it 
greedily. 

But the prizefighter Babe Zamarripa, nicknamed the “Tiger of Juan de 
Dios,” was more dynamic than any of them. Young girls wore Sunday shawls 
and matrons their best house aprons when the Baby came home after fighting 
in Mexico City. To the Street of the Crazy Women he always headed, looking 
handsome and strong in a midnight blue suit and vividly striped shirt with 
his healthy black hair slicked back in a glistening pompadour. The Baby 
always looked happy. It was as though sunlight glowed inside him and 
pushed out for release in smiles. He was always glad to get back home. He 
showed it by shaking hands with every man he saw and whacking all the 
women where the back changes its name. He radiated confidence. When 
paisanos asked him if he could beat lightweight champion Juan Zurita, he 
held his fists up and smiled. “Hijolé, I'd knock that Guadalajara Express 
up in the three-peso seats,” he said, laughing. “That tapatio wouldn’t know 
which way to fall.” 

The Baby’s good humor was contagious. He walked the long street leav- 
ing laughter and black and blue hips in his wake. Good looking or homely, it 
didn’t matter. He whacked every woman he saw. No one seemed to mind. 
Even dour women vendors with hair on their chins giggled girlishly. Beggar 
women milled around him. Children did too. The Baby befriended them all. 
Once he took Pug Nose and me to a carriage-trade cafe with “English 
Spoken” on the door. Its opulence awed us so much that we only picked at 
our food. Our mothers rebuked him, saying he would spoil us. 

“Such fine places aren’t for our boys,” they told him. 

At one end of the street cheap dresses and aprons hung on hangers. 
Brown-skinned women with black hair wisping over their temples clustered 
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there, looking at the clothes with rapt faces. They came from the poor neigh- 
borhoods fringing the bleak hills and stony gorges. The Baby flattered them 
all. He made them forget the dresses they wanted so much. Planting himself 
before them, he smiled at them admiringly. “Ay Sefioras, in this world cats 
can look at queens,” he said gallantly. 

This made the poor paisanas beam. “Ay Baby, they may stretch the rope 
but they'll never hang you,” they giggled. 

Dojia Lola pretended that she feared the Baby’s advances. “I say the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed every time Andrés Zamarripa walks 
these streets of God,” she said solemnly. But she giggled as much as the others 
and rubbed her hips just like they did after the Baby went by. 

The Baby’s accounts of his fights with Tobe de la Rosa and the Ranchero 
Ruiz held Pug Nose and me spellbound. One day we were listening to him 
tell how he outpointed Pachuca Kid Joe when Sister Guadalajara came look- 
ing for us. 

Our teacher was a girlish-looking young nun, plump and pretty, with 
clear skin the color of coffee with a little cream in it. Usually she was smiling, 
but that day she wasn’t. She walked toward the Flowers of Tepeyac with sin- 
ister certainty that she would find us there. Walking with her was Sister 
Maria de Jestis, a dour, middle-aged nun nicknamed “Sister Stiff Elbow” 
because she came from Monterrey, where people are popularly believed to be 
the stingiest in all Mexico. 

Pug Nose saw them first. “Let’s go, Amadito,” he said. 

But when I started to get up, the Baby put his hand on my shoulder and 
pressed me back firmly. He winked at Dofia Lola and told us both not to run 
and keep calm. Then he called a mariachi over and began whispering to him. 
The mariachi nodded, grinning. 

Pug Nose and I watched them uncertainly. The two Sisters of Charity 
were coming closer and closer. But the Baby didn’t look worried at all. He 
smiled at the mariachi. “Sing La Negra, José,” he told him. 

Strumming the bass strings of his Ramirez guitar, the mariachi waited 
until the two nuns got within earshot. When they did he threw back his head 
and began singing La Negra at the top of his lungs. He sang so loudly he 
made Sister Maria de Jestis clap her hands to her ears. But Sister Guadalajara 
didn’t put her hands over her ears. She squared her shoulders and shouted: 
“Ay Jalisco, no te rajes” instead. We had heard many shouts, mostly Ay 
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Chihuahuas! on the Street of the Crazy Women and these we were used to. 
But never before had we heard an Ay Jalisco! as clear and piercing as that 
one. Tears dribbled down Sister Guadalajara’s cheeks as she sang with the 
mariachi. “Yo soy de meritito Jalisco!” she shouted in a voice quivering with 
emotion. Afterward she put her fingertips to her lips as though startled by 
her own shouts. But when Dofia Lola and the Baby smiled at her, she began 
smiling too. Then she stood looking at the mariachi as though she wanted 
to hear him sing La Negra again, but couldn’t get up enough nerve to ask 
him. He sang it again anyway. 

This time Sister Guadalajara didn’t sing or shout. She just stood there 
listening with big tears rolling down her cheeks. She smiled through her 
tears after he finished singing. “May the dark virgin protect you and cover 
you with her mantle,” she whispered. 

“Ay Sister, how you sang it,” the Baby said with admiration. “Just to 
think of it makes my whiskers grow.” 

Sister Guadalajara beamed at him proudly. Then she looked at Pug Nose 
and me. We expected a scolding, but it didn’t come. She blushed and smiled 
shyly instead. 

It was Sister Maria de Jess who finally spoke to us. She was smiling too. 


We could never remember seeing her smile before. 

“Boys,” she said softly. “Please don’t tell the rest of the children how 
Sister Caridad shouted.” 

Pug Nose and I nodded and swore that we wouldn’t. We never did. 
After that we played hooky as much as ever. But Sister Guadalajara, under 
the street’s spell herself, never put burro’s ears on us again. 
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Ballad of the Cool Fountain 
(After the Spanish 


Romance de fonte frida) 


Fountain, coolest fountain, 

Cool fountain of love, 

Where all the sweet birds come 
For comforting—but one, 

A widow turtle dove, 

Sadly sorrowing. 

At once the nightingale, 

That wicked bird, came by 

And spoke these honeyed words: 
“My lady, if you will, 

I shall be your slave.” 

“You are my enemy: 

Begone, you are not true! 

Green boughs no longer rest me, 


Nor any budding grove. 


Clear springs, when there are such, 
Turn muddy at my touch. 

I want no spouse to love 

Nor any children either. 

I forego that pleasure 

And their comfort too. 

No, leave me: you are false 

And wicked—vile, untrue! 

I’ll never be your mistress! 

I'll never marry you!” 


—Eduin Honig 





Closed Forever... 


a portfolio of New Mexico ghost towns 


TEXT BY JAMES JENKINSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KARL KERNBERGER 


IN THE CANYONS and on the flats of New Mexico’s mountain ranges, 
many abandoned mining camps decay quietly in the ceaseless cycle of sun, 
stars, rain, and snow. On the rolling rangelands pewless churches and weath- 
ering adobe buildings mark deserted agricultural towns. 

Not manicured ghost towns like Tombstone or Virginia City, with fresh 
paint jobs, nickelodeons, sawdust-floor saloons, and prospectors on payroll— 
but the undusted bones of what once were brawling silver and gold camps and 
sleepy Spanish villages. Here, the clues are more subtle than a guidebook and 
bronze plaques; the story is told in the chalked sign on a general store, cLosED 
FOREVER, on yellowed newspapers covering a cabin wall, in the sun-purpled 
sheen of unfamiliar bottles, in a rusty safe, and, on a low tombstone marked 
simply, KILLED BY INDIANS. 

As early as the seventeenth century, Spaniards dug for silver near Santa 
Fe, leaving as evidence shallow pits and spiked candle holders. It was not until 
the late 1860’s, however, that mining fever broke over the state. Between 1860 
and 1900 fortune seekers tore out over seventeen million dollars worth of gold 
from the Black Range, the Mogollons, the Sangre de Cristos, and lesser ranges. 
Mining camps sprang up like prairie grass after summer rain. Some, such as 
Silver City and Pinos Altos, became strongly rooted and substantial, and today 
are thriving commercial centers. Others kicked through a virile infancy only 
to die with the closing of the mines: towns that today are only ruins in obscure 
canyons, historical references, and the memories of old men. Cooney, George- 
town, and Old Hachita are among these. Still others, like Elizabethtown, 





which in 1868 boasted a population of 7,000, have dwindled to a mere handful 
of residents. 

Several of the strikes were made in strange ways. The Snake Mine near 
Hillsboro, producer of three and one-half million in gold bullion, was discov- 
ered when a prospector hurled a dun-colored rock at a coiled rattlesnake. The 
rock shattered, exposing a center laced with gold. The Opportunity Mine, 
opener of the Kingston District, which produced seven million dollars in sil- 
ver, was staked when a tired miner pillowed his head on a rock which assayed 
almost pure horn silver. The original strike at White Oaks, so the story goes, 
was made by a desperado fleeing a Texas posse. He hurriedly sold out his right 
to the claim for forty dollars, a pony, and a bottle of whiskey. The claim later 
yielded over half a million. 

The prospectors hopefully christened their mines with imagination 
equaled only in the naming of racehorses. The Peacock, Humbug, Hardscrab- 
ble, Last Chance, Walking John, Hoosier Boy, Bull of the Woods and Wall 
Street were among the many mines which justified their owners’ dreams. 

Indians were a constant menace to the isolated diggings and to the towns 
themselves. Apache bands under Victorio, Nane, and Loco roamed the Mog- 
ollons and the Black Range, picking off unwary settlers and plundering cabins. 
In 1879 the Cooney mines were attacked, their namesake and several other 
miners killed, and the buildings burned. In a rhetorical flight of frontier jour- 
nalism, Chloride’s Black Range News in 1890 reported two miners had fallen 
victims of a “ruthless murder by the Government’s devilish marauding wards 
. . . hellish work done by the Red Fiends of Hell,” which “came unexpected 
as a thunderbolt from the cloudless heavens.” In 1893, Hillsboro was thrown 
into a lather of excitement and gun-oiling by rumors of a pending Indian at- 
tack and a small boy’s description of a dead man on the hill above town. The 
assault never materialized and the hillside corpse proved to be a gentleman 
highly intoxicated and snoring gently. 

Fire was another peril to be reckoned with. Mogollon was virtually 
burned to the ground twice, and each time the energetic citizens began to 
rebuild before the ashes were cold. Kingston boasted a fire bell suspended be- 
neath a log frame, and a hand drawn cart with canvas water buckets. As one 
oldtimer recalls, “it never did any good though. Might as well have poured 
coal-oil on.” 
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While some of the communities kept a firm grip upon law and order, 
others were violent and often lawless. Elizabethtown set a record of sorts in 
that it is recorded that eight men died of gunshot wounds there in a single day. 
Upper berths in Kingston’s tent bunkhouses were distinctly unpopular in the 
early days, as one never knew when a stray bullet from some drunken brawl 
might come plowing through the canvas. Billy the Kid toddled the dirt streets 
of Georgetown as a child, and later strode the dirt streets of White Oaks as 
the killer of twenty-one men. The Saturday night dances at Chloride must 
have been rather tumultuous, for every Sunday morning court would be held 
to untangle legally the night’s activities. 

As families filtered into the raw male camps, and brick, wood, and glass 
replaced canvas, the mining settlements took on gentler aspects. In Kingston 
the hat was passed for a church, and miners threw in nuggets, the gamblers 
sharked money and stickpins, the red light girls diamond rings and silvered 
garters. On warm afternoons the Black Range Brass Band performed for the 
populace, and by night the gaslit theater offered such attractions as Lillian 
Russell and her troupe. If we are to judge by the newspaper coverage, it was 
not Indian attacks or six-gun showdowns which fermented Kingston in 1893, 
but a spelling bee staged between townspeople and students. Although such 
leading minds as the banker and the hardware merchant surreptitiously 
scanned dictionaries for hard words, the students sounded to victory. 

Some of the towns were strung along impossible canyons, and freighting 
hazards pushed prices to dizzy heights. Eggs sometimes went for a dollar a 
piece, flour fifty dollars a barrel, and whiskey fifty cents a shot. Only fresh 
meat was plentiful and cheap. Bear meat and wild turkey lay side by side with 
beef in the butcher shops—shops where steaks once sold for less than five cents 
a pound. 

Most of the mining camp lives have been buried by the soft deposits of 
time, leaving only yellowed letters in attics across the country, tombstones on 
hills above empty towns, and such colorful monikers as Dog-faced Connelly 
and Big Annie. Some, however, eventually moved on to fame or notoriety, 
becoming fodder for biographers. Among them were Sheba Hurst, Mark 
Twain’s wit in Roughing It; Albert Fall and Ed Doheny, principals in the 
Harding administration oil scandals; Ernest Craig, member of Britain’s Par- 
liament; Conrad Hilton, hotel magnate; Butch Cassidy, outlaw extraordinary; 
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and Thomas Edison. All these and more lived and worked in the towns which 
now stand silent and in ruins on the mountains of New Mexico. 

Not all New Mexico’s ghost towns are onetime mining camps. Many, like 
Cabezon and Trementina, were Spanish towns, where the people grew beans, 
pumpkins, and corn in the bottomlands, built their homes of adobe bricks 
fashioned by their own hands, and blew off steam with guitar music, dances 
and horse-races. Lack of water drove out many of the settlers. Others, lured 
by high wages and the glitter of city life, left the adobes to crumble in the sun 
and the land to be swallowed by the big cattle ranches. Today, greasewood and 
creosote tangle the bottomlands and birds nest in the intimate crannies of can- 
tina and church alike. 

In Mogollon and in White Oaks cattle wander the streets and garden rem- 
nants. In Lake Valley the hot winds of summer tear at rusted tin roofs which 
bang fitfully. In Hillsboro an old miner points out the cemetery on a hill above 
town. “More up there than down here now,” he says slowly. 

Here, in the canceled towns in the mountains and on the rangelands of 
New Mexico the clues to the past are subtle: the sun-purpled sheen of unfa- 
miliar bottles, a rusty safe, a low tombstone, and a chalked scrawl, cLosEp 
FOREVER. . . . 
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1. Sightless, heart ng only the wind 





. Astore without customers 














3. Bones of avanished era 








4. Small, curious feet where Concord coaches once swayed 





5. Sun-sucked timbersina forgotten canyon 





6. These are the stonesand dreams ofanera 





7. A house with the ribs of an English manor 








8. Motionslashed by windand snow 
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9. Thisis the skull ofan era's song 





A quiet towninanautumn doze 
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14. Shadows fallon dry boards 





15. Thesunsinks hands into stone 
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. This gasoline pump once served the ranching community of Alma. In the early days 
this town was the headquarters for “The Wild Bunch,” a gang under the leadership 
of Butch Cassidy that successfully robbed trains from Montana to New Mexico. 

. Astore in the deserted business section of Mogollon, which once boasted seven restau- 
rants, five stores, two hotels, a sawmill, a newspaper and fourteen saloons. The 
Mogollon Mining District produced twenty million dollars worth of gold, silver and 
copper. 

. Fire-scarred false front of the Pioneer Store, Chloride. Harry Pye, a muleskinner haul- 
ing a wagonload of supplies to a military outpost in 1879, picked up rich silver float 
near the site of Chloride. He returned with friends, a silver rush started, and the can- 
yon was soon filled with tents and wooden buildings. 

. Today only a handful of residents live in once thriving Chloride. 

. Bunkhouse at the Silver Monument mine, ten miles above Chloride in the Black 
Range. 

. Broken blocks of a fallen building in White Oaks. Famous figures once walked the 
dirt streets of this mining camp: Billy the Kid, Sheriff Pat Garrett, and author Emer- 
son Hough. 

. An ornate White Oaks mansion, “Hoyle’s Folly,” was built for a woman who never 
set foot inside it. The two-story turreted building is now deserted, the rooms of antique 
furniture unused, the attic a roost for bats. 

. Relic of the past near Old Hachita, a mining camp in the Little Hatchet Mountains of 
southwestern New Mexico. 


. The American Mine, Old Hachita, until recently a rich producer of silver and lead. 


. Hillsboro, a gold camp on Percha Creek in the foothills of the Black Range. 


. The Sierra County Courthouse, Hillsboro. Site of the famous Oliver Lee trial, the 
structure was demolished when the county seat was moved to Hot Springs (Truth or 
Consequences ) in 1932. 

. Foundations of razed mine buildings at Terrero on the upper Pecos River. 

. Front row of the baseball stadium at Madrid, a modern day ghost town. Here houses, 
school, stores, a hotel and a garage were abandoned in recent years when the coal 
mines closed down. 
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. Lake Valley, in the foothills of the Mimbres Range, was at one time the richest silver 
producer in the Southwest. At Lake Valley was the Bridal Chamber, a silver-walled 
vault which yielded over three million dollars. 


. The Herman Mutz Hotel, rendezvous for prospectors and miners in the Elizabeth- 
town area of northern New Mexico. In attempting to work the rich placers and find 
a mother lode, the Elizabethtown miners were inspired to imaginative measures. To 
augment dwindling water supplies, a forty-two mile ditch was constructed leading 
from the mountains. A five-mile tunnel was punched through Baldy Mountain and 
“Elinor,” a gravel sucking dredge, was installed near town. 


. Headboard in cemetery at Elizabethtown, a brawling mining camp where it is re- 
corded that eight men died of gunshot wounds in a single day. 

. Rough tomb of two men killed while working their mine near Chloride, New Mexico, 
in 1890. (Back cover) 





The Racers 


The ship drove on and still we watched astern 
Pigeons whom fanciers had loosed in Spain 
Dispute with homing-instinct’s deathless power 
That other deathless power the northern wind. 
Dozens long since like broken butterflies 


Had strewn the waste, the strongest all but touched 


Gunwale or funnel, when fresh furies blew 
And mercilessly threw them yards behind. 


At last one did alight, and I was thrilled 

To see how soon the merest biscuit-crumbs 

And a little water rolling in my palms 

Revived in worn-out frame and filming eyes 
The undying dream of homeland roof and roost, 
Of old familiar gestures at a door 

And barley showered in endless golden alms. 


There chanced to roll along a connoisseur 

Of racing-birds. His cold judicial look 

Weighed, and as soon dismissed the beaten thing 
As worthless of the sympathies on deck: 
“Survival? Yes, but not of fittest. Loose 

It later, but, like me, its owner knows 

It never can be champion after this— 

And fanciers always wring a failure’s neck.” 


And still its fellows all but clung, were flung 
Backwards by volleys from the north, to drown 

In the wake’s churning or recover and follow 

With heart-break hope their impulse from the south. 
And one alighting every fifty miles 

Or more was greeted with the same warm cheer 

Of men and women, and the deadly smiles 

Of the same judge’s downward curving mouth. 


—Geoffrey Johnson 





Moonlight in Coconino County 


(Remembering Krazy Kat) 
“The mind ts its own place” 


This yellow, real rondure 
Looming over Arizona 

Eclipses the landscape of fable, 
Of absolute evil and bounty, 
Where guard is kept by a dog bestarred, 
Who loves the cat and jails the rat 
For flinging brick too hard. 

This moon is realistic, 

Its candlepower able 

To drive the deer and the rabbit 
Bounding out of the light 

About the actual county. 

But it’s no Coconino night 


No fabulous creatures inhabit. 


—Ernest Kroll 





To Krazy Kat 


Nowhere on elusive mesa or errant 
Arroyo (how American you were cat) 
Do I find a trace of those basic forms 
Can Coconino be so changed? 

The harried pup is about somewhere 
No doubt. He scans the sky 

And finds it serene and blank 

Or full of thankless malefactions. 


Behind him no capricious cactus, potted fallacy; 
Barren the alta where dawn giants 
Mutted their orisons. Calaboose yawns 
Vacant. The mawkish mouse, his evil 
Intent ova, reverts to rodent. 

To what avail his sinful tossage? Anda le: 
Superseeded harbinger of brick, bask in 
Hidden catastrophe, sin in state 

Of klinkage. Dear “K,” your life was 
Warped with fancy, woofed with dreams 
Your bliss to be buffeted, to love despite 
Insufferable oaf. Sexless vagrant. 


Dahlink. I hurl my replica: our 

Tryst is here, before the komputer. Look! 
A thunda niddil! And who is the tailor? 
When do the eeklip stott to be total ? 


—D. Keranen 


This is addressed to the hero (heroine?) of the superb comic strip created 
by George Herriman and discontinued after his death in 1946. A reader 
unfamiliar with its characters, its surrealistic landscapes, and its unique 
diction will, I fear, find this poem “too obskew.” 
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A Double Portion of Thy Spirit 


To reach the mountain, climb and soar. 
To know the ocean, float on turbulence. 
These are the motions of the soul. 


We have great mountains here; they say, “Mountains 
take the place of sea.” When I stood at the Crest, 
my eyes looked down upon a hawk, and I was reconciled. 


Until the wind came in the night, casting itself as 
pounding surf upon the shore; it flowed and ebbed with 
gurgling breath, spewing the sand it gathered from the shoals. 


Then I could see the ocean where the desert spread, the layers 
of atmosphere, bluer than a clear lagoon, the mesas crowned 
with sedimentary rock, each limestone ledge a catacomb of old 
aquatic life. Grottoes sculptured by a ceaseless tide are 
mountain caves; high lonely rocks, once islands underneath 
this moon. Sage and tumbleweed upon the sands, waver in 

the wind as coral fans below the vanished deeps. 


The sand and water each create mirage. We gaze at mountains 
and they seem as distant land across a phantom sea. 

A double portion of thy spirit on this wilderness. The soul 
recalls the pulses of the deep, the glory of lost wings. 


—Margaret Buxton 





Time 


Time was once a solemn Sir 

Ruling with a golden cane in tall and narrow house 
The children days, well-mannered and serene. 
The father long since died, and in his place 

A giddy lad, with childish irresponsibility, 
Skips unconcerned upon the wrist of haste. 
Blind haste, perverted piper, 

Leads the unknowing days 

Toward a house narrow like the father’s, 

But low and black and airless, 

With no kind parent beating stately measure 
Behind a gilded glass. 


—John D. McKee 


Five O’Clock 


Night 


Men with black or blinded skulls 
The bailey bears the bell away: With apple-groves behind their eyes 
The edge of earth removes the sun, Shiver the sound of flute and bell 
The children end their nighted play Down the cocktail afternoon, 
As all the graying sky turns dun. Remember how their manhood fell 
For cast of wing or berried prize: 
The bailey bears the bell away: The peacock heavy-footed in the soul. 
The west a single star assumes, 
The moon is round and pale as whey Minnowed wives with baited lips 
While lights come on in private rooms. Scaled to themselves and fear of time, 
Wonder at stones beneath their skin 
The bailey bears the bell away: Where once the sea brought moon and beast 
And men turn animal with night— To follow the spread of their waking flesh: 
Their eyes are wider, flat and fey, Sharks of love who pierced their blood 
Free of Apollo’s measured light. And dolphin-boys with horns of gold. 


—John Taylor —Stanley Cooperman 





High Summer 


Our lives are not renewable, yet we seek extinctions. 
The effort needed to subdue and suppress that wise 
fear, that monstrous tenacity of nature in us which 
protects us from ourselves! What do we hope to 
discover in these rare catastrophes? Further cycles 


of growth, perhaps even to achieve the new capacities . . . 


Is that why, though I'd promised nothing, I betrayed 
you? Everywhere. In everything. As we ate and slept. 
Even before our long spring began when the sun came 
back with fresh light and winds out of the south 
breathed upon the black sodden valley, recreating 
grass and the blossoms as if from memory. It was 

all food. We were promiscuous as bees. Yet I was 
always alone, aspiring toward my own fulfillment. 

In our common acts of love most of all. And you? 


Leaves drooping coated with red dust. Confused by 
the humid glare of an overcast afternoon sky, the 
wild bees swarm irritably. The yellow hay has finally 
stopped growing; waist-high it stands waiting the 
mower. What was that long season of flowering but 
time’s metaphor? Errors ripen now, impersonal as 
our joys—those accidents and brief coincidences 

in which matter clings to matter like the touches of 
love. And the seeds scattering, somewhere to overcome 
us: the same things returning, inexorably full of 
themselves. We should have known and expected it. 
But how? 





Sitting by the road I watch the cars. Their passage 
raises the clayey dust that chokes the leaves. We 

have conquered this narrow strip of space in which 

all are born. But what are those blank impassive 

faces the people riding wear? They pretend to hide 

our secret: that we go everywhere and come to nothing, 
that even in the necessary and lucky exchanges of 
pollen which preserve the world yesterday robs us of 


tomorrow. 


So that we must destroy our lives because life has 
destroyed us. Burning ways random as our unknown, 
equivocal desires through time, that abyss of silence. 
Imagine it, through time! 


I can spot where the bees are at work in the hollow 
trunk there finishing their graywalled, goldfilled 


catacombs. The thinning coarsened foliage dries out, 


stiffens, blackish-green. In expectation of the 

suns of coming years, our cousins the living things 
have increased themselves and multiplied. Now they 
begin to halt: they will wait, without the vanity 

of hope: they will survive their own deaths. But 

we, driving driving, do not slow—although when we 
are gone, in a month, in a year, who can claim the 
strange harvest of this incessant wintry assault on 
ourselves? 


—Jascha Kessler 





D. H. L. 


“I do not worship hands nailed Through him, his sky is either split 
On a cross,” he said and plunged With forked fire or lies pale green 
Singing into dark and light, into scenes Behind Orion. There is no thread fine 
Dark and light green, moon-white, black, Enough nor strong enough to tie 
Himself without a skin and throbbing Him to a woman or even to himself 
At the touch of air. A glacier river runs But he must hear the seethe and song 
Among his lines, a fine wind blows Of his own final sleeping in the pale 


Light of green, dark of rose. 


—Margaret Cobb Shipley 


A Single Creature 


Knowing that we two flesh a single creature, 
Legged as two, but lipped and eyed as one: 
Two pair of lips to memorize each feature 

Of one face, two tongues to speak one tongue— 
Remembering dim singleness at birth 

And hearing that single skeletons are found 
Recoiled upon themselves below the ground, 

I must halve our self against surprise; 

I must go lame awhile for exercise. 


You shall not hear my going; you discern 

Only that one cheek chills against the sun, 

That in the swamp the maples turn too soon, 

And that the firebrush smokes when it should burn; 
Nor guess until the empty pod is rent 

And squirrels drop acorns hollowed by disease, 
That there is absence in the tenement 

And flowering without the aid of bees. 


—Mrs. A.T. Turner 





From Ancient Embryo 


When time sat lonely in the midst of space, 
In those creation hours, and timid light 
Was first estranged from dark, back, back, when place 
Was nowhere yet, before intended night 
Had come to keep a rendezvous with sleep, 
Perhaps, the molten land was cracked apart 
And harried sea was gathered in the deep 
Crevasse, across the coughing earth’s warm heart. 
Confined and halted by a poaching edge, 
Ignored and baffled by the stoic ground, 
The ocean long has clawed the helpless ledge 
And put its fuming anguish into sound. 
Tonight it curses from its cold white floe, 
This wailing thing from ancient embryo. 


—Bessie Saunders Spencer 


Old Tonio Getting the Squeeze 


Old Tonio, in a beat-up ford, under a beat-up sky, 
crossed a dry arroyo. 


A black raven, deep in red thoughts 
landed on a white cross and croaked. 


Tonio drove on: toward the shattered west, 
and nodded to the raven, knowingly. 


The village was the same as always: 
mud walls and red geraniums in the sun, 
and the TV aerials were but tubes flattened against a sky. 


Tonio noticed little, and cared less: knowing weariness. 
He shut the door on an obsolete landscape. 


—Howard Smith, |r. 
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Montmartre 


The aquarelle forgives the restless hand, 

Allows the degradation of the days. 

The critics in the place do not demand Another time the windmill on the hill 
Much art. The dome of Sacré Coeur, ablaze _ Stirred dreams precluding mediocrity. 
With sun above the stuccoed scene, conveyed No deprivation could dismay the will 
With careless, fitful strokes, fulfills the keen | To gain the commune’s deathless pedigree. 
Desire to buy. The need for covert trade Denial that a hostile truth might stay 
Brings barter to the zinc, the calming fine. Ignored presaged the ultimate decay. 


—Perry B. Miller 


‘Two Ghosts 


I 


A wheedling gypsy promised (Yes, you did!) 

Wheels and reels and daffodils dancing rings, 

Sand and slippers and cinnamon-satin singing; 

Promised the pack and the moon and a mermaid or two— 
Beautiful there in the pack, in the pedlar’s pack! 


Promised (Yes, you did!) 


II 


Your look is lavender ponies, happily hobbled, 
Tied by a day-gay brain to a peppermint post, 
Candy-canopied, carefully forgotten. 


Dark on the pillow damp though riding, ranging, 

Rearing with heavy teeth and hooves disdainful, 

Winged as wolves, as engines hawks and hammers, 
Spinning spattering steel-stone-thongs-and-thunder! 

Ever wherever between the mind and the dark, 
Bewildering pity and passion and mockery, mockery — — . 


—Barbara Haar Overmyer 





Prescience 


Between the branches 

Of the tamarack 

The bent-back wind 

Crashes surf-like through the thinned-down 
Faded green residue. 


Out past 

The tree-tall mast I see a star 
Appear, disappear, 

And I recall a night 

When surf was surf, not wind, 
And hearts were fire 

All terrible and bright. 


Winter was white and clear 

On trees stripped bare, 

And stars were blazing branches 

In the black 

Design of night and surf and wind. 

I stood beside my lover 

And I knew 

That time would measure out no other night 
Like unto this. And I was right. 


—Bonnie Parker 


‘To Constance 


Persephone did not think to go 

To Pluto’s world—that large estate 

Where lie unlighted lifts of snow, 

And the tri-dog confines the gate; 

Where silvered poplars stand in leafless row 
Along a silent river slim and cold. 


Leaving a world of bright warm sand 
And trees lavish of tumbling gold, 
You sought Dis’s black, gray land; 
Your young hand, so privately bold, 
Tampered the lock on that deep door. 


Across that widest, somber floor 
Where night is, and so your day, 
You keep a silent, silent way; 
Sun can never touch you more, 


Or thread delight upon your yellow hair. 


No winds, summer-soft, can move that air 

That hangs like frost in a frost-filled grove; 
No mortal hand can greet you there, 

Or ease your heart’s once wrought despair. 


—Maude Davis Crosno 
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A. OFTEN NOTED characteristic of the modern temper is the flight from the 

past, a growing lack of concern for earlier times and what they might have 

to say relevant to human life today. Humanists observe a drift in enthusiasm 

from great masterpieces of the past to contemporary literature, professors of 

fine arts find their students unable to see the relevance of old traditions, and 

so on through many other instances in the arts of a shift in orientation from the 

past to the present or future, a shift magnificently symbolized by the great, 

gleaming structures of modern architecture, buildings unlike anything the 

world has ever seen before. In the physical, biological, and medical sciences 

and, of course, in the technologies, researchers and inventors have long since 

found it unprofitable to refer to the early 

Dystopian Science Fiction: history of work in their fields. More recent- 

ly, a somewhat similar change has taken 

place in the social sciences: political scien- 

New Index _ tists, sociologists, psychologists, and anthro- 

tothe Human Situation _ pologists have to a great extent rejected the 

historical approach for analysis, survey, and 

description, and even historians are now 

MARK R. HILLEGAS _ beginning to turn to case-study procedures. 

Over and over again we see men confident 

that their investigations and analyses, not inherited wisdom, will provide the 

solutions to all problems, and over and over again we see men forging new 

forms of expression for the human spirit. Perhaps there exists no more typical 

manifestation of this flight from the past and its corollary, the flight to the 
future, than the development of science fiction in the twentieth century. 

Science fiction has indeed become a major cultural manifestation since 

the publication in 1926 of the first science-fiction pulp magazine, Hugo Gerns- 

back’s Amazing Stories. The popularity of science fiction grew steadily during 

the nineteen thirties, and, by 1937, when John W. Campbell, Jr., assumed 

editorship of Astounding Stories, the science-fiction magazine had become 
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firmly established. World War II brought a temporary decline, but its end 
saw a renaissance of interest in science fiction, and since then literally hun- 
dreds of paperback and hardcover books have appeared, while during the 
peak years of the middle nineteen fifties the combined circulation of some 
thirty science-fiction magazines probably exceeded one million. Although 
never, except for a few years in the fifties, as widely read as bestsellers, science 
fiction has exerted an influence which extends far beyond its readership, a 
good indication of this being the way serious observers of the passing scene 
now refer to it when writing about such subjects as the affluent society or the 
future of the teaching of the humanities; or the way it has penetrated drama, 
movies, radio, television, even opera, as well as, of course, comic strips and 
comic books. 

The chief criterion in assessing this manifestation of the flight from the 
past is the extent to which it has provided insight into the human situation. 
In general, science fiction has had very little to say about human life since 
Jules Verne’s Five Weeks in a Balloon inaugurated the modern form of the 
genre in 1863, although there have been many important exceptions through- 
out this nearly one-hundred-year-period, exceptions which have become ex- 
tremely numerous since 1949. But until recently science fiction has seldom 
provided a very valuable index to human problems in the age of science and 
technology, because science fiction as a cultural phenomenon has been 
obsessed with the idea first stated by Francis Bacon, which is that science, by 
extending man’s power to the performance of all things possible, will inevit- 
ably improve the human condition. That is to say, science fiction has been 
dominated by the vision of what George Orwell calls the future of “glass and 
steel and snow-white concrete,” a vision still very popular in spite of the world 
cataclysms of the twentieth century—see Life’s November 28, 1959, prophecy 
of the future as a consumer’s utopia filled with family helicopters and auto- 
mated highways. Stated or implied, this unthinking optimism about the 
effects of science and technology on human life has been the animating spirit 
of most science fiction. It is even implicit in the poorest class of science fiction 
—space opera—works which are descended from Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 
A Princess of Mars and which are little more than Rider Haggard adventure 
transferred to space, works in which science is simply equated with magic. 
It is also implicit in more sophisticated stories which, characterized by exu- 
berance of imagination, improvise on the mainly physical consequences of 
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real or imagined inventions or scientific discoveries, stories like A. J. Deutsch’s 
“A Subway Named Moebius” (1950), which plays with the idea of a subway 
system constructed in the form of a Moebius band, whose passengers disappear 
for ten weeks into the fourth dimension, or novels like Hal Clement’s Mission 
of Gravity (1953), which carefully pieces together the ecology of the dense 
planet circling 61 Cygni. Writers of this class of science fiction have clearly 
in mind the assumptions that man can master the principles of this cause-and- 
effect universe and that such mastery will necessarily better the human lot. 
On the other hand, the bright vision of the future has been directly stated in 
science fiction concerned with projecting ideal societies—science fiction, of 
course, is related, if sometimes distantly, to that utopian literature optimistic 
about science, literature whose period of greatest vigor in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries produced Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward 
and H. G. Wells’s 4 Modern Utopia. In Arthur Clarke’s Childhood’s End 
(1953), though written after the present flood of dystopias began, we can see 
the bright vision of science fiction clearly defined. 

Childhood’s End—apparently indebted to Kurd Lasswitz’s utopian 
romance, Auf Zwei Planeten (1897), and also to Wells’s histories of the future, 
especially The World Set Free (1914) and The Shape of Things to Come 
(1933)—describes the bloodless conquest of earth by the Overlords, vastly 
superior creatures who come to our world in order to prepare the human race 
for its next stage of development, an eventual merging with the composite 
mind of the universe. Arriving just in time to stop men from turning their 
planet into a radioactive wasteland, the Overlords unite earth into one world, 
in which justice, order, and benevolence prevail and ignorance, poverty, and 
fear have ceased to exist. Under their rule, earth becomes a technological 
utopia. Both abolition of war and new techniques of production, particularly 
robot factories, greatly increase the world’s wealth, a situation described in 
the following passage, which has the true utopian ring: “Everything was so 
cheap that the necessities of life were free, provided as a public service by the 
community, as roads, water, street lighting and drainage had once been. A 
man could travel anywhere he pleased, eat whatever he fancied—without 
handing over any money.” With destructive tensions and pressures removed, 
men have the vigor and energy to construct a new human life—rebuilding 
entire cities, expanding facilities for entertainment, providing unlimited 
opportunities for education—indeed, for the first time giving everyone the 
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chance to employ his talents to the fullest. Mankind, as a result, attains previ- 
ously undreamed of levels of civilization and culture, a golden age which the 
Overlords, a very evident symbol of science, have helped produce by intro- 
ducing reason and the scientific method into human activities. Thus science 
is the savior of mankind, and in this respect Childhood's End only blueprints 
in greater detail the vision of the future which, though not always so directly 
stated, has nevertheless been present in the minds of most science-fiction 
writers. 

Considering then the optimism which has permeated science fiction for 
so long, what is really remarkable is that during the last twelve years many 
science-fiction writers have turned about and attacked their own cherished 
vision of the future, have attacked the Childhood’s End kind of faith that 
science and technology will inevitably better the human condition. And they 
have done this on a very large scale, with a veritable flood of novels and stories 
which are either dystopias or narratives of adventure with dystopian elements. 
Because of the means of publication—science-fiction magazines and cheap 
paperbacks—and because dystopian science fiction is still appearing in quan- 
tity, the full range and extent of this phenomenon can hardly be known, 
though one fact is evident: the science-fiction imagination has been immensely 
fertile in its extrapolations. Among the dystopias, for example, Isaac Asimov’s 
The Caves of Steel (1954) portrays the deadly effects on human life of the 
super-city of the future; James Blish’s A Case of Conscience (1958) describes 
a world hiding from its own weapons of destruction in underground shelters; 
Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 451 (1954) presents a book-burning society in 
which wall television and hearing-aid radios enslave men’s minds; Walter M. 
Miller, Jr.’s, 4 Canticle for Leibowitz (1959) finds men, after the great atomic 
disaster, stumbling back to their previous level of civilization and another 
catastrophe; Frederick Pohl’s “The Midas Touch” (1954) predicts an econ- 
omy of abundance which, in order to remain prosperous, must set its robots 
to consuming surplus production; Clifford D. Simak’s “How-2” (1954) tells 
of a future when robots have taken over, leaving men nothing to do; and 
Robert Sheckley’s The Status Civilization (1960) describes a world which, 
frightened by the powers of destruction science has given it, becomes static 
and conformist. A more complete list would also include Bradbury’s “The 
Pedestrian” (1951), Philip K. Dick’s Solar Lottery (1955), David Karp’s One 
(1953), Wilson Tucker’s The Long Loud Silence (1952), Jack Vance’s To 
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Live Forever (1956), Gore Vidal’s Messiah (1954), and Bernard Wolfe’s 
Limbo (1952), as well as the three perhaps most outstanding dystopias, Fred- 
erik Pohl and C. M. Kornbluth’s The Space Merchants (1953), Kurt Von- 
negut’s Player Piano (1952), and John Wyndham’s Re-Birth (1953), works 
which we will later examine in detail. The novels and stories like Pohl’s 
Drunkard’s Walk (1960), with the focus on adventure and with the dystopian 
elements only a dim background—in this case an uneasy, overpopulated 
world in which the mass of people do uninteresting routine jobs while a care- 
fully selected, university-trained elite runs everything—are in all likelihood 
as numerous as dystopias. 

There is, of course, nothing new about dystopias, for they belong to a 
literary tradition which, including also the closely related satiric utopias, 
stretches from at least as far back as the eighteenth century and Swift’s Gul- 
liver’s Travels to the twentieth century and Zamiatin’s We, Capek’s War with 
the Newts, Huxley’s Brave New World, E. M. Forster’s “The Machine Stops,” 
C. S. Lewis’s That Hideous Strength, and Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four; 
and which in science fiction is represented before the present deluge as early 
as Wells’s trilogy, The Time Machine, “A Story of the Days to Come,” and 
W hen the Sleeper Wakes, and as recently as Jack Williamson’s “With Folded 
Hands” (1947), the classic story of men replaced by their own robots. What 
makes the current phenomenon unique is that so many science-fiction writers 
have reversed a trend and turned to writing works critical of the impact of 
science and technology on human life. Since the great flood of these dystopias 
has appeared only in the last twelve years, it seems fairly reasonable to assume 
that the chief impetus was the 1949 publication of Nineteen Eighty-Four, an 
assumption which is supported by the frequent echoes of such details as Room 
101, along with education by conditioning from Brave New World, a book 
to which science-fiction writers may well have returned with new interest 
after reading the more powerful Orwell dystopia. 

Not all recent science fiction, however, is dystopian, for the optimistic 
strain is still very much alive in Mission of Gravity and Childhood’s End, as 
we have seen, as well as in many other recent popular novels and stories like 
Fred Hoyle’s The Black Cloud (1957) ; and among works of dystopian science 
fiction, not all provide intelligent criticism and very few have much merit as 
literature—but then real quality has always been scarce in science fiction. In 
addition, there are many areas of the human situation besides the impact of 
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science and technology which are examined, for science-fiction dystopias 
often extrapolate political, social, economic tendencies only indirectly related 
to science and technology. Nevertheless, with all these qualifications and 
exceptions, the current dystopian phenomenon remains impressive for its 
criticism that science and technology, instead of bringing utopia, may well 
enslave, dehumanize, and even destroy men. How effectively these warnings 
can be presented is seen in Pohl and Kornbluth’s The Space Merchants, Von- 
negut’s Player Piano and Wyndham’s Re-Birth. 

Easily the best known of these three novels is The Space Merchants, a 
good example of a science-fiction dystopia which extrapolates much more 
than the impact of science on human life, though its most important warning 
is in this area, namely as to the use to which discoveries in the behavioral 
sciences may be put. The novel, which is not merely dystopian but also bril- 
liantly satiric, describes a future America where one-sixteenth of the popula- 
tion, the men who run advertising agencies and big corporations, control the 
rest of the people, the submerged fifteen-sixteenths who are the workers and 
consumers, with the government being no more than “a clearing house for 
pressures.” Like ours, the economy of the space merchants must constantly 
expand in order to survive, and, like ours, it is based on the principle of “ever 
increasing everybody’s work and profits in the circle of consumption.” The 
consequences, of course, have been dreadful: reckless expansion has led to 
overpopulation, pollution of the earth and depletion of its natural resources. 
For example, even the most successful executive lives in a two-room apartment 
while ordinary people rent space in the stairwells of office buildings in which 
to sleep at night; soyaburgers have replaced meat, and wood has become so 
precious that it is saved for expensive jewelry; and the atmosphere is so be- 
fouled that no one dares walk in the open without respirators or soot plugs. 

While The Space Merchants indicates, as Kingsley Amis has correctly 
observed, some of the “impending consequences of the growth of industrial 
and commercial power” and satirizes “existing habits in the advertising pro- 
fession,” its warning and analysis penetrate much deeper. What is wrong 
with advertising is not only that it is an “outrage, an assault on people’s mental 
privacy” or that it is a major cause for a wasteful economy of abundance or 
that it contains a coercive tendency (which is closer to the point). Rather what 
Kornbluth and Pohl are really doing is warning against the dangers inherent 
in perfecting “a science of man and his motives.” The Space Merchants, like 
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such humanist documents as Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Measure of Man and 
C. S$. Lewis’s The Abolition of Man, considers what may result from the scien- 
tific study of human nature. If man is actually the product of his environment 
and if science can discover the laws of human nature and the ways in which 
environment determines what people do, then someone—a someone prob- 
ably standing outside traditional systems of values—can turn around and 
develop completely efficient means for controlling people. Thus we will have 
a society consisting of the planners or conditioners, and the controlled. And 
this, of course, is exactly what Madison Avenue has been accused of doing, 
albeit in a primitive way, with its “hidden persuaders” and what the space 
merchants accomplish with much greater sophistication and precision. 

Pohl and Kornbluth’s ad men have long since thrown out appeals to 
reason and developed techniques of advertising which tie in with “every 
basic trauma and neurosis in American life,” which work on the libido of 
consumers, which are linked to the “great prime motivations of the human 
spirit.” As the hero, Mitchell Courtenay, explains before his conversion, the 
job of advertising is “to convince people without letting them know that 
they’re being convinced.” And to do this requires first of all the kind of infor- 
mation about people which is provided by the scientists in industrial anthro- 
pology and consumer research, who, for example, tell Courtenay that three 
days is the “optimum priming period for a closed social circuit to be trig- 
gered with a catalytic cue-phrase”—which means that an effective propaganda 
technique is to send an idea into circulation and then three days later reinforce 
or undermine it. And the second requirement for convincing people without 
their knowledge is artistic talent to prepare the words and pictures which 
persuade by using the principles which the scientists have discovered. Thus 
the copywriter in the world of the space merchants is the person who in earlier 
ages might have been a lyric poet, the person “capable of putting together 
words that stir and move and sing.” As Courtenay explains, “Here in this 
profession we reach into the souls of men and women. And we do it by taking 
talent—and redirecting it.” 

Now the basic question to be asked in this situation is what motivates the 
manipulators, that is, what are their values?—since, as Courtenay says, “No- 
body should play with lives the way we do unless he’s motivated by the 
highest ideals.” But the only ideal he can think of is “Sales!” Indeed, again 
and again, the space merchants confirm the prediction of the humanists that 
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the conditioners and behavioral scientists, once they have seen through human 
nature, will have nothing except their impulses and desires to guide them. 
Thus the space merchants have absolutely no scruples about projecting adver- 
tisements in a way which constitutes a safety hazard or pushing a product, 
even among children, which is harmful or habit forming. Perhaps the 
greatest evidence of the lack of values among the space merchants is Courte- 
nay’s reaction to statistics in Biometrika (the handbook of the copy-smith) 
about such things as changes in population and intelligence. “Almost every 
issue had good news for us,” he remarks. “Increase of population was always 
good news to us. More people, more sales. Decrease of IQ was always good 
news to us. Less brains, more sales.” The kind of concern shown in The 
Space Merchants about the effect on man of research in the behavioral sciences, 
which doubtless could be traced back to Brave New World, is also implicit at 
least in many other science-fiction dystopias, most notably Bradbury’s excel- 
lent Fahrenheit 451. 

Another frequent warning in science-fiction dystopias is that men may 
be dehumanized and enslaved by subordination to machines. To this class, 
of course, belong all the novels and stories like Williamson’s “With Folded 
Hands” and Simak’s “How-2,” which picture a future when the robots do 
everything and there are neither dangers nor challenges left for men; and 
to this class also belong novels like Vonnegut’s Player Piano, novels which 
are much broader in their treatment of the problems of replacing men by 
machines. 

Vonnegut sets his witty and satiric novel in the not-too-distant future, 
after World War III, when America has solved the problems of production 
and distribution and all people, even the lowest of citizens, have complete 
security and abundance of physical comforts: cradle-to-the-grave medical 
care and guaranteed annual wage; twenty-seven-inch television sets, ultrasonic 
dishwashers, glass and steel houses. All this, of course, has come about because 
of a Second Industrial Revolution, a revolution which is the ultimate expres- 
sion of the American gadgeteer mentality. Indeed, America has become one 
stupendous machine: automation has replaced human workers; managers 
and engineers run the economy and government with the help of Epicac x1v, 
a giant electronic brain; and people are rigidly assigned jobs and opportuni- 
ties for advanced education on the basis of their marks on nationally admin- 
istered, machine-scored aptitude tests. To the ruling managers and engineers, 
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who naively believe that material goods alone make happiness and who fail 
to recognize that so many of their fellow men are leading lives of quiet des- 
peration, “Civilization has reached the dizziest of heights,” but to the great 
mass of people, life has never been duller and more meaningless—the people, 
that is, who, because their test scores do not qualify them for any important 
position in society, are sent, to keep them busy, into either the Army for 
twenty-five years or into the Reclamation and Reconstruction Corps, an organ- 
ization devoted to jobs not profitably performed by machines, such as filling 
in the holes in the streets. Perhaps the most depressing sections of the book 
are those which describe the monotonous life of the mass of people, who are 
packed away in standardized houses and whose chief source of entertainment 
is television. The life of the managers and engineers is also shallow, though 
they generally lack the self-perception necessary to realize this and they also 
have the satisfaction of their work, which at least challenges them and gives 
some meaning to existence. In time, however, the tension between the elite 
and the masses leads to the rebellion traditional in dystopia, organized by 
a secret society and using one of the leading engineers as a figurehead. 
Although successful for awhile and resulting in the riotous destruction of most 
of the machines in a few cities, the rebellion fails, but not before the rebels 
have started tinkering with the machines and putting them together again— 
an event which underscores Vonnegut’s pessimism about the American 
character. 

Vonnegut sees two ways in which machines are replacing men. One is, 
of course, that production of goods by automated machines has not only taken 
away from human beings the pleasure of working with their hands, but, even 
more important, it has led to the situation in which for many men there is 
nothing that they can contribute, nothing useful that they can do. The other 
way in which machines have replaced human beings is in the making of 
decisions, a process which began when the thinking machines became 
smarter than men. EPicac x1v, the electronic brain which really governs, is 
always completely free of emotion and so immensely intelligent that it can 
solve problems which it would take the most brilliant core of American 
genius, with boundless resources and the most highly inspired leadership, 
thousands of years. It is, therefore, not surprising that Epicac x1v is always 
deferred to, and naturally enough, since the machine is never bothered by 
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reason-clouding emotion, it is also not surprising that its decisions often result 
in the non-human use of human beings, in the quantification of human 
problems. 

It is not, however, science itself which is the villain in Player Piano but 
the development of technology which has proceeded lawlessly without con- 
sideration of its effect on human life and human values. The irony of the 
whole thing is that man, because of automated production and thinking 
machines, has finally achieved the long-awaited utopia, has entered the Eden 
of eternal peace, but “everything he had looked forward to enjoying there, 
pride, dignity, self-respect, work worth doing, has been condemned as unfit 
for human consumption.” 

In addition to the many dystopias like The Space Merchants and Player 
Piano which predict that the development of science and technology will 
enslave and dehumanize men, there are other dystopias even more pesssimistic, 
dystopias which warn that man has “outrun his intelligence,” that man is not 
good enough to survive in the world created by his science and technology 
and which embody their warnings in a description of the effects on human 
life and civilization of war conducted by such instruments of total destruction 
as nuclear bombs, poison gas, and bacteriological warfare. Several of these 
novels about world disaster have, of course, been written by men who are not 
science-fiction writers by profession—Nevil Shute’s On the Beach and Aldous 
Huxley’s Ape and Essence, to cite two important examples—and usually these 
novels, whether by science-fiction writers or not, develop another, related, 
and very old science-fiction theme, “our primitive descendants,” a theme 
which has also received significant expression from “mainstream” writers, 
particularly in the case of Jack London’s “The Scarlet Plague” and Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s “By the Waters of Babylon.” Three excellent science-fiction 
examples of the “post-catastrophe” dystopia are Tucker’s The Long Loud 
Silence, Miller’s A Canticle for Leibowitz, and Wyndham’s Re-Birth, of 
which Re-Birth is the best. 

Wyndham takes us into the future a thousand years after Tribulation, the 
atomic disaster of the twentieth century, to a district of now temperate Labra- 
dor, where the inhabitants, who seem to be at the level of civilization of 
perhaps seventeenth-century America, are fanatically carrying out God’s com- 
mand to preserve the purity of living things. Offenses, mutations among 
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animals and plants, are destroyed, while Blasphemies, deviations among peo- 
ple, are driven into the Fringes, a bordering area with a higher deviation rate, 
where the refugees become savages, making periodic raids on nearby settle- 
ments. The process of preserving original forms is blindly and ruthlessly 
carried out, without regard either for principles of humanity or for common 
sense, as in the case of harmless mutations, so that even otherwise normal 
children are forced to flee when they are discovered to be endowed with six 
toes. In spite of the stupidity and inhumanity of so many of their actions, the 
people of Labrador believe that they are in the process of climbing back into 
Grace, of attaining the peaks from which mankind had fallen because of 
Tribulation; and the reward of God’s forgiveness will be restoration of the 
Golden Age of the Old People. Wyndham makes abundantly clear through 
the activities of the people of Labrador that, once they have achieved the level 
of civilization of the Old People, they will likewise destroy themselves. 

In Re-Birth we see the science-fiction vision of the future at its darkest, 
though Wyndham’s pessimism is not unique and differs only in degree from 
that of writers like Kornbluth, Pohl, and Vonnegut. But the importance of 
The Space Merchants, Player Piano, Re-Birth, and other recent, good science- 
fiction dystopias is the result not only of their rejection of the easy optimism 
characterizing most previous science fiction; it is also the result of the rele- 
vance of the problems which they examine to human life in an age when the 
human situation is changing beyond recognition, problems such as those 
which may occur if automation divorces production from human activity and 
provides many new and possibly uneasy hours of leisure; if thinking machines 
replace men in the making of decisions which affect men; if political control 
is strengthened and made more efficient by the use of new psychological tech- 
niques and new devices for surveillance; if traditional systems of values are 
destroyed by a new science of man. In examining these and other related 
problems, science-fiction dystopias furnish a valuable index to the new human 
situation, perhaps nowhere offering greater insight than in the case of the 
problems which cluster around life in the technologically and scientifically 
complex world of the near future, a world which may have little need for the 
half of the population incapable of becoming technicians, engineers, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, scientists, executives, even ad men; a world which may be 
regimented, overcrowded, rigidly stratified, and immensely competitive; a 
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world which may isolate men from nature and may substitute the artificial 
and synthetic for the natural in daily existence—and a world which at the 
same time will still possibly be teetering on the brink of nuclear disaster. 
Because of the vigor and intelligence with which these problems are often 
presented, dystopian science fiction is a significant manifestation of the flight 
from the past. And because dystopian science fiction is popular literature, it 
could conceivably produce sufficient mass awareness of the dangers to human 
life in the space age as to help avert the realization of at least some of its own 
predictions. 


Five Signs of Winter at Pojoaque 


The imageless wind is moving again. 
I see the grass bending southward. 


The birds without song are restless 
In their November moods. 


The world without extension 


Hovers in the darkened arroyo. 


The colorless moon, once again 
Peers into my midnight window. 


In the early morning before Sangre de Cristo sunlight 
One can hear the sky creaking overhead. 


—Howard Smith, |r. 





l HE O_p Macician got up from his pallet, glad to see the dawn at last. 
He had slept poorly. The fire in his belly had waked him several times and 
the poppy-honey had not relieved his pain. His mouth was dry; the water in 
the jar was flat and warm. He opened the door curtain and looked out at the 
empty square around which the other huts were huddled. He noticed that 
several other curtains were pulled aside. 

He turned back into the hut, sick with his pain and sicker with his anger. 
As he walked over to wake the Young Magician, he swept his Guardian down 
from its niche and kicked it. What was the use of a Guardian if the magic in 
it was worn out? He was angry not that he was soon to die—all men die, but 

that he was to die before he was sure that 

The Logic the Young Magician could protect the Peo- 
ple. Today was the second day of the mar- 

of Magic riage festivities, and he knew that the 
Young Magician felt that the old one was 

too querulous, that the young man would 

astory be bored and let his attention wander while 

. they sat before the Men’s House. The mid- 

LEONARD TUSHNET summer sun would be hot, and the fire in 

him would get worse. 

He nudged the Young Magician. “Get up. It is dawn. The young men 
and the husbands are beginning to gather.” 

The Young Magician jumped up. “There was much berry wine last 
night. I slept and had no dreams.” 

The old man grunted as he drank water and nibbled at a bean cake. “Make 
all ready. Put on the board the Honorary Mother’s bean cake and the water 
jug and the honey.” And he went out as the young man took the magic 
bundle from the ring of salt that had watched it overnight. 

The Bridegroom and his three age-brothers, surrounded by laughing 
men, were gathered in the center of the square. They wore the ceremonial 
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feather-and-straw skirts, and their heavily oiled hair was neatly braided and 
bound around their heads. When they saw the magicians approach, they 
hurried to make the proper order for the march. The Old Magician took a 
pinch of dust from the ground, threw it into the air, and closed his eyes. Then 
they proceeded to walk to the Men’s House at the edge of the forest. The 
Bridegroom and his age-brothers followed the magicians, jesting about the 
approaching end of their bachelordom and reminiscing about their initiation 
two years before; then came the husbands, laughing at the young men; and 
then came the groups of recent initiates and sub-initiates. The women could 
be heard giggling in their huts, but not even a child dared to come out until 
all the men had passed by. 

They were halfway to the Men’s House when the Old Magician suddenly 
realized that the Young Magician had not brought the Bridegroom’s food. 
A bad omen, he thought, as he stopped the procession. “You have forgotten—” 
and the Young Magician’s mouth dropped open as he remembered. Indeed, 
he had, but who was to fetch the things now? He was carrying the magic 
bundle and could not put it down nor leave the Bridegroom until they reached 
the Men’s House. One of the age-brothers, called Droopy-Eye because the 
ceremonial scars of his initiation had turned out his right lower lid, volun- 
teered to run back and bring the missing food-board. His skirt flapping about 
his legs as he ran, he made a comic sight. The men all laughed but the Old 
Magician was worried. What kind of day could it be starting out so badly? 

Droopy-Eye returned with the board, and the march proceeded. He car- 
ried the board gingerly before him, blowing at the flies to keep them away 
from the honey and the water. The old man was bothered by the flies, too, and 
was relieved when they reached the Men’s House. 

The age-brothers led the Bridegroom forward. The Old Magician entered 
the house first, made sure that it was clean and empty, then took the food- 
board and laid it on the floor. Then the Bridegroom came in, followed by 
the Young Magician. The Bridegroom sat down before the board. The Young 
Magician handed the old man the magic bundle and then went back to stand 
by the doorway. The men all crowded forward. They could hear the Old 
Magician chanting as he unwrapped the bundle. 

“Bridegroom, I place the Sacred Stones around your neck. You will wear 
them for this day in meditation. And no magic can prevail against you. You 
will be able to live in the house of your mother-in-law and speak to her with 
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no fear. You will be the father of many. And you will make the beans grow 
and the rains come.” 

The men pressed forward and, as the sun’s rays filtered through several 
cracks in the thatched roof, they saw the reflections of the jade and turquoise 
stones in the cunningly twisted necklace. 

The Bridegroom sat still until the old man had finished his chant. Then 
he arose, took the old man by the right hand, and led him to the door. The 
old man went out, closed the door, and tied three blades of long grass through 
the bolt holes, muttering a charm as he did so. 

The men laughed and shouted as they ran toward the playing field be- 
hind the clearing on which the Men’s House fronted. The age-brothers, led 
by Droopy-Eye, were tossing a ball back and forth as they went. 

The Old Magician sat cross-legged before the door, the young one at his 
side. He tried to ignore the fire in his belly as he and the young man repeated 
the magic phrases: “To protect the People—to make them well—to protect 
the People—to feed them well—to bring the rains, the sun, the birds—to pro- 
tect the People—” He noted that the young man’s eyes were not fixed, but 
were wandering, and he held his head as though he could hear the cries from 
the distant playing field. 

The Old Magician was disgusted. There was nothing to do but start over 
again. Perhaps the magic itself would work on the young man, to show its 
importance. “Now awaken, and listen to me! Tonight, at the dance, you must 
recite how the magic will help the People. And you must also tell them that 
which they know, but which they delight to hear again. You will say: ‘The 
boys become initiates and age-brothers, and go to live with the men. At the 
time of marriages, as now, when the Honorary Mother’s husband has been 
dead two years, a new Honorary Father is chosen, and the first-born daughter 
of the Honorary Mother takes her place. And because they do what should 
be done in the manner that is prescribed, the rains come, and the beans grow, 
and. . . .’” His voice petered out. The pain was too great. “Go and fetch me 
my poppy-honey,” he ordered the young man. 

When he reached into the jar he was surprised to find so little left. He 
must have taken more than he realized during the night. After the poppy- 
honey had taken effect, he felt less angry towards the young man and they 
played a game of bone dice. Then they ate fruit and drank water. Then it was 
the time for the afternoon sleep; the noise from the players stopped and all 
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that could be heard was the rustling of the beetles in the grass. The young 
man took a long nap; the old man, a short one. All the time they had sat 
before the door of the Men’s House. They were both impatient and tired of 
the inactivity and were glad to see that the sun had begun to near the horizon. 

Soon they heard the men joking and shouting as they returned. They all 
gathered before the door of the hut and the Old Magician inspected the tri- 
fold knot. It was intact. He broke it sharply, and called out, “Bridegroom, 
come forth!” 


There was no answer. The Young Magician called annoyedly, “Bride- 
groom, come forth! It is finished!” 

Again no reply. The men stopped chattering, began to push together and 
murmur. Something was not right. The Old Magician called again, and when 


there was again no response, opened the door himself, shuddering at this viola- 
tion of the ritual. 

There was a silence, and then a loud shout from the men, as they saw 
from the doorway the Bridegroom sprawled, sound asleep on his back with 
his skirt thrown up over his face. Both magicians, very angry at such indecency 
in the Men’s House, rushed in and shook him. The Bridegroom muttered and 
mumbled and then got up, unsteady and drowsy. The Young Magician was 
the first to see that the Sacred Stones were not around his neck. The old man 
was furious. 

“Unworthy nameless,” he cried out. “Where are the Stones?” 

But the Bridegroom only stared at him stupidly, fumbling at his neck. 
The young man shook him, the old man slapped him, until his head began 
to clear and he became more alert. Meanwhile the men had again become 
still. They were fearful. The Sacred Stones were gone—the Bridegroom could 
not be a Bridegroom—the People would have no Father. . . . They sat down 
slowly before the house and awaited the actions of the magicians. 

The Old Magician closed the door of the Men’s House and in the gloom 
bade the faulted Bridegroom to sit down. Then he turned to the Young Magi- 
cian, “Now, we must save the People. There is magic to be done, and we must 
use this magic as we should. First, let us examine the Bridegroom to see if 
he is evil.” 

They uncoiled his hair—there were no white streaks in it. They took off 
his skirt—it was unblemished. They looked at his ceremonial markings—they 
were as before. 


THE LOGIC OF MAGIC 





“Now, the Stones have left,” said the Old Magician, “but not because of 
defect in the Bridegroom. Let us look further.” 

He smoothed out a clear place on the packed-dirt floor and, taking some 
wood chips, fiber, and flint from his pouch, he had the Young Magician make 
a small fire. He added a pinch of grayish powder. A dense smoke billowed 
up for a moment, and then rapidly disappeared, going out through a previ- 
ously unnoticed opening in the thatched roof near the back of the house. 

“Behold,” the old man cried out, “the smoke has shown us the way out 
of the Sacred Stones! They have gone through the roof opening!” 

And while he blew on the fire, the unhappy Bridegroom said, “I do not 
know what happened, I sat and thought of my bride, and felt my strength 
grow in me, and I was hungry and I ate, and I was very thirsty and I drank, 
and I felt at first the magic in me and then I felt very weak and I slept and I 
dreamed of my bride.” 

“Silence!” ordered the Old Magician. “Bring me the bean cake.” A small 
piece remained. He cast it on the fire. There was a short sputter as it burned 
with a quick flare-up of bright yellow sodium flame. 

“See—the spirit of the salt was in the bean cake! Our magic has shown us 
how the thirst came. Now bring me the water in the jug.” There was none 
left, so the magician placed the jug itself in the fire. In a few moments, the 
bitter smell of poppy filled the room. 

“The water held poppy-honey,” the Old Magician told the Bridegroom. 
“Our magic has shown us why the sleep came on you. Now go and sit by 
the door while I talk with the Young Magician of secret matters.” 

The two magicians sat down together. The old man said, “Now, salt 
made thirst. Poppy-honey made sleep. One came through the opening in the 
roof and took the Sacred Stones while the Bridegroom slept. There is no 
magic in any of this. Our task is easier. But now, he who has the Stones must 
be made to give them up for we can use no magic that will prevail against 
him while he has them.” 

The Young Magician said, “The Sacred Stones can be of use only to an 
age-brother. With them he has the right to be the Honorary Father. Let us 
call in the age-brothers.” 

“Agreed,” said the old man, “but we must be careful lest the magic turn 
against us.” 
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He opened the door of the house and called for the age-brothers. They 
came in and stood before the magicians, all silent. 

“One of you has done an evil thing,” whispered the Old Magician. “And 
against him we shall use a new magic of great power.” 

He ordered them to take off their ceremonial skirts; they did so; the 
necklace was not visible. He gave them a sharp flint and had them pare their 
nails; he threw the parings on the fire but only the pungent odor of burning 
horn came, and as that died down, the faint odor of hair oil. He told them 
to unloose their hair, and as Droopy-Eye started to do so, he cried out, “Stop 
your magic!” The Sacred Stones fell from out his braids to the floor, and the 
Young Magician seized them as they fell. 

The Old Magician told them all to dress, replaced the Sacred Stones on 
the Bridegroom’s neck, and opened the door of the house. 

“Behold!” he called out. “It is as before! Rejoice and let there be a great 
wedding feast!” The men jumped and cheered, and led the Bridegroom and 
the age-brothers before them to the village square. The two magicians stood 
watching them from the doorway of the Men’s House. 

“My father, my teacher,” murmured the young man, “why did you not 
punish Droopy-Eye? And tell me how the magic worked.” 

The old man was suddenly weary again, and yet glad that there had been 
trouble, for now the young man understood the deep uses of magic. He 
answered, “Let us sit down, and I will tell you. When the magic showed us 
that it was a man, and no magic, that did the evil thing, and when we knew 
that our magic could not prevail against him, we said we had a new magic 
that could prevail. The wicked man could misbelieve the old magic but who 
can hazard not believing a new magic? When he went back to our hut, 
Droopy-Eye dipped the Honorary Mother’s bean cake in the salt. He took 
my poppy-honey and put it in the water jug. He stole away from the playing 
field while the men slept and climbed through the thatching at the back of 
the Men’s House. He hid the Sacred Stones in his braids. He knew no magic 
could harm him. But when we said we had a new magic, and he saw us doing 
strange things, he was unsettled, and when we ordered the age-brothers to 


unbind their hair, he became fearful. The People honor us because we are the 
keepers of the magic and we know its use. They know that it is not the words 
of the charm that have meaning but the way they are used. Learn this, my 
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son, when trouble comes to the People, use the magic well and think long 
before you use it.” 

“You are right, my father, my teacher,” said the young man, “but you 
did not punish him. Why? Surely he would have done harm to the People!” 

“You are right, my son, my brother,” answered the Old Magician, “but 
consider, all of the People will know what he has done and he will be shamed 
before them. Is not that a punishment? And the People will know that their 
magicians are so powerful and thought so little of that evil thing that he 
would have done that they did not bother to take note of the offender. That 
will give strength to the magicians and help them protect the People. And 
then all will go as before in the land as in the days of our fathers’ fathers.” 





PATRICIA SMITH 
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Books 


Sinccair Lewis: AN American Lire, by Mark Schorer. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
885 pp. $10.00. 


This is, of course, a huge book, massive with detail gathered, arranged, and com- 
posed over a period of many years as scholars’ work goes. For these, and other reasons, 
it is in the great tradition of biography, bringing to bear on its subject so much fact and 
steady, illuminative intelligence that the result is, if not the last word, a timeless reservoir 
and demanding reference for those who think they have something that adds to, or 
changes, the portrait. The obvious comparison is with Boswell, but his intimacy with 
his subject will always be a special case. More comparable in approach and method are 
Carl Sandburg’s life of Lincoln, and Richard Ellmann’s life of James Joyce, particularly 
the latter because of the similar professional approach and scope. But Schorer’s book 
shares with these biographies something else that is more interesting—a consistent sense 
of inevitability, of destiny, as the details slowly unfold the life, and with this a prophetic, 
almost oracular tone, the accents the fates themselves might use were they to spin these 
threads. Sandburg has the advantage of the heroically tragic figure, so that we end in 
nobility and catharsis. Ellmann’s Joyce ends with considerable dignity, though there is 
a depressing sense of the unraveling of Joyce’s life after the hermetic subtleties of Finne- 
gan’s Wake—the pathetic trials and disappointed hopes caused by his daughter’s mental 
illness, and the flurried, ineffectual flights from the greater social illness of the onset of 
the war. Schorer’s Lewis is much, much less rewarding in terms of strength, warmth, 
dignity, clarity of purpose, indeed any qualities that enrich him and move us to more than 
a rather terrible sense of collapse. And finally in the subtitle—American Life—there lies 
the possibility that what we have been reading is an indictment of not only him and his 
milieu, but ours and us. It is this that may have led some reviewers to wonder how Mark 
Schorer could have chosen, and then endured his labors. 

This is the story of the ugly duckling without the endearing qualities and the happy 
ending, almost without the pond itself to swim in, and certainly without the relenting 
mother and the brood. Sauk Center and its environs are a scarifying, unrelenting place, 
so much so that one wonders if there was ever a moment for the boy Lewis to weep and 
yearn, but even more desperately if the genes themselves had somehow not conveyed to 
him those human capabilities. There is for him almost no passage from hurt to hardness, 
from sensitivity to an ambition that ranged with more facility than purpose from religious 
moonings to the exchange of smart blasphemies with H. L. Mencken and Dreiser. 
Schorer’s portrait of this beginning, through careful research and the diaries, is so devas- 
tating as to leave little sense of the possibility of any other development. In this way, the 
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story never has a hero. Lewis is almost at once formed as not even a completely divided 
being, but a wildly oscillating mixture of hater, mimic, satirist, and joiner, good fellow, 
and sentimentalist, who careens through college and early experiments to the status of 
author of best-sellers, making a great deal of money, whose formula is exhaustive “re- 
search” of background and facts, as if he could not trust his imagination, interrupted by 
drunkenness and illness, frenetically culminating in a savage use of people and materials 
that either betrays or makes his acquaintances co-criminals in an underground operation 
of his talent. For a while, in the sensitively done account of the development of his friend- 
ship with Dorothy Thompson, and the early days of their marriage, there is hope that 
her sanity and understanding can change the pattern. But he turns on her, too, and from 
that point on it is all downhill, terribly so, for a man apparently completely without 
love for any person, until the death, alone and most strangely ill-attended in a Mediter- 
ranean world for which he had no true feeling. 

Perhaps a less fatalistic, more humanly reassuring, life of Lewis will one day be 
written; yet one cannot see how this could be done with the materials Schorer presents. 
To say that he intends by this American life to indict and implicate all life and all of us 
is an extension of conjecture I do not feel I can make. But certainly the effect is to touch 
us all in this hectic, chaotic, disintegrating age through which we pass. Perhaps this 
“touching” can be guiding as well as cause for despair. 

—E. W.Tedlock, Jr. 
Dr. Tedlock, professor of English at the University of New Mexico, is the editor of Frieda Lawrence Collec- 
tion of D. H. Lawrence Mss. and author of the forthcoming D. H. Lawrence, Artist & Rebel: A Study of 
Lawrence's Fiction, both published by the University Press. His story, ‘ "Tis a Fond Ambush,” one of 
numerous contributions to the Quarterly, will be published in an anthology of best juvenile stories, by the 
Child Study Association of America. 


Tue Mormon Conr.ict 1850-1859, by Norman F. Furniss. 311 pp. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961. $5.00. 


Students of western history will welcome this excellent study by Dr. Norman F. 
Furniss, chairman of the Department of History and Government at Colorado State Uni- 
versity. To this subject, so highly charged with emotion and so often discussed with 
too-evident bias, he brings a clear vision and an analytical mind. He has gone through 
an amazing amount of basic material in the form of reports, government documents, 
contemporary publications, letters, and diaries from which he has sifted and integrated 
the facts. 

He sets the beginnings of the conflict as the massacre of seventeen Mormons at Haun’s 
Mill, Missouri, October 30, 1838, the climax of violence which had spread over more than 
five years and brought the Mormon group from New York to Ohio and on to Missouri, 
where they had been driven from Jackson to Clay to Caldwell County. Immediately fol- 
lowing the massacre, Governor Boggs issued his “Exterminating Order,” ordering every 
Mormon to give up his arms, deed back his property, and leave the state forthwith. 

Their next gathering place was Nauvoo, Illinois. Here they were granted a charter 
under which they organized an army and equipped it with all the necessary accouterments. 
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When again they were forced to leave and ordered to surrender their arms, they did not 
comply. Diaries reveal many devices for secreting their cannon. They were hidden in 
a cornfield, buried under a straw stack, placed in a pit over which lumber was piled, and 
even submerged in the Mississippi River. Transporting them to Utah posed a major prob- 
lem, but they all arrived. 

One of the first projects for the Council of Fifty in Utah was the erection of a small 
arsenal and the appointment of a man to be responsible for the public arms. A gun or 
pistol was standard equipment of every man sent to colonize a new area. When Brigham 
Young said in 1847, “If our enemies will give us ten years we'll ask no odds of them,” he 
meant just that. His people would be ready to defend themselves against all enemies. 

In 1850 Utah was given Territorial status, and foreign officials were sent to occupy 
key positions among the Mormons. Dr. Furniss chronicles the fortunes of the various 
judges in Utah, their frustrations and failures in dealing with the defiant Mormons, as 
one after another they returned to the East—some with undue haste. With equal skill he 
follows events in the nation’s capital, the charges and counter-charges which culminated 
in the decision to send an army to put down the rebellion in Utah. The reader is made 
conscious of the bungling which attended this “bastardized expedition” which was “so 
hesitatingly launched and ineptly prosecuted,” and he is also given the information as to 
units, numbers, supplies, and command so that he has a definite idea of the strength and 
resources of the invading army. 

With the doings of the Mormons, however, the author is not so familiar, perhaps 
because he was not given so free use of their materials. The military organization was 
effected early. For example, in December 1850 the colony enroute to establish Parowan 
stopped when they were only one week out and organized the “Iron Military District” 
complete with cavalry, infantry, and artillery. (They had one cannon along.) The reacti- 
vation of March 1857 was a routine which waited only the word of the army to animate it. 

Likewise, Col. Robert T. Burton’s September 24 raid on the army cattle near South 
Pass was the first action of the Mormon War in that area. The first and only real action 
had been taken two weeks earlier on the Mountain Meadows in southern Utah. Here 
the speeches of the leaders had been taken at face value: the Indians were not held by 
the wrist any longer and the leaders of the local army, now mobilized and placed in action, 
decided that “we shall deal with this situation now, that our hands may be free to meet 
the army when it comes.” This was a decisive factor in shaping Mormon policy. Brigham 
Young received word of the massacre on September 29; on October 3 he sent orders to 
harass the army, drive off their cattle, burn their feed and supplies, but to shed no drop 
of blood. 

Yet the men in the mountain passes were there to keep the army out of Salt Lake 
City, and that they meant to do. Read their diaries, listen to their war songs, and con- 
jecture whether or not an army could have come into the Valley without much bloodshed. 
Young Stewart VanVliet was convinced that the Mormons meant business and some of 


his superiors respected his report. 
With the stage thus set for war, a few weeks of Indian summer would have brought 
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it on. The Mormons thought the hand of God was over them. If so, it was now when the 
sudden descent of winter on October 19 forced the army into winter quarters and drove 


all but a few of the Mormon troops out of the canyons. Major decisions must be postponed 


until spring. 

Dr. Furniss is at his best in the analysis of the outlanders involved and of their vary- 
ing purposes. Each was supreme in his own field—the General, the Governor, and the 
Judge—yet each was at variance with the other. The self-appointed peacemaker, Col. 
Thomas L. Kane, did not fare so well with them as he did with the Mormons. Powell and 
McCullough, the official Peace Commissioners, gave the Mormon leaders a chance to be 
heard and to save face before their own people. So ended a war which nobody won. 

The book ends appropriately in 1859 with no problems really solved, no solution 
promised. The reader has a sense of having grasped the complexity of history and of the 
inter-play of forces behind it. He has also a renewed appreciation for genuine scholarship 
such as is here displayed. 

—J]uanita Brooks 
Mrs. Brooks, research assistant of the Utah State Historical Society, was co-editor of A Mormon Chronicle, 


author of The Mountain Meadows Massacre, and the recently published John Doyle Lee: Zealot—Pioneer 
Builder—Scapegoat. 


CoRRESPONDENCIA DE Apo.Fo F. Banpevier, by Leslie A White and Ignacio Bernal. Mex- 
ico: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Seria Historia VI, 1960. 322 pp. $4.25. 


The name of Adolph F. A. Bandelier is generally familiar to those who have some 
acquaintance with the cultural history of Latin America, especially that of the American 
Southwest, Mexico, and the highlands of Peru and Bolivia. His numerous contributions 
to the prehistory, history, and ethnology of Spanish America (most particularly the South- 
west) were appropriately recognized when President Woodrow Wilson designated the 
Frijoles Canyon area of New Mexico as Bandelier National Monument in 1916. 

Born in Bern, Switzerland, in 1840, Bandelier came to this country in 1848 with his 
family; they settled in the small prairie community of Highland, Illinois. There he grew 
up, receiving his schooling locally, with a supplement of widely diversified interests fos- 
tered at home. In 1857, Bandelier was sent to Europe for further study; in the next few 
years he spent much time abroad. He came back to this country in 1862 to marry Josephine 
Huegy, the daughter of one of his father’s banking partners. Returning to Highland, he 
followed the footsteps of his father in many civic activities; he failed, however, to develop 
any enthusiasm for his father’s business activities. 

Scholarly interests held the greatest appeal; they centered in broad problems of Latin 
American cultural history, perhaps inspired by his acquaintance in the 1850’s with the 
great German scientist, Alexander von Humboldt. Of a more definite nature was the tre- 
mendous influence and inspiration he received from Lewis Henry Morgan, sometimes 
referred to as the “Father of American Anthropology.” Morgan visited the Bandelier home 
in Highland on a number of occasions. 
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The considerable correspondence, from Bandelier to Morgan and, later, from Bande 
lier to Morgan’s widow, was edited by Leslie A. White and published by the University of 
New Mexico Press in 1940. Added to the published writings of Bandelier, these letters 
provided many insights into Bandelier’s life, especially for the earlier, formative years 
when the unsophisticated, largely self-trained student aspired for acceptance in profes 
sional, scholarly circles. It should be noted here that such acceptance also meant an escape 
from the dreary prospect of life in a small midwestern community and the drudgery of a 
business career under the dictatorial hand of his father. 

The introductory portion of the volume reviewed here recapitulates White’s discus 
sion of Morgan’s very considerable influence on Bandelier. Among the hypotheses that 
Morgan wished Bandelier to accept and for which he wanted Bandelier to find collabora- 
tive data was one that concerned the structure of Aztec society. Morgan believed, and so 
convinced Bandelier, that the Aztecs had a democratic tribal organization rather than a 
feudalistic, aristocratic state. It was a rather direct outgrowth of this interest in Mexican 
high culture that led Bandelier to initiate correspondence with the famous Mexican his- 
torian, Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta in 1875. Bandelier sought advice in his contemplated 
study of source materials pertaining to ancient Mexico. 

As edited by White and Bernal, the present volume gives, in Spanish, a total of sixty- 
six letters from Bandelier, found in the Garcia Icazbalceta papers. Copies, or rough drafts, 
of six replies to Bandelier are also included. It is unfortunate that, as in the case of the 


Morgan correspondence, Bandelier’s own files of incoming letters have never come to light. 
Though the volume is presented entirely in Spanish, Bandelier actually opened his 
correspondence with Garcia Icazbalceta in French. At that time, Bandelier considered 


himself capable of reading Spanish but lacked confidence in expressing himself in it. 
Indeed, one wonders at his facility in French, for Garcia Icazbalceta, in the reply to letter 
number one, politely invited him to use English. Bandelier declined this suggestion, how- 
ever, and after four years, he switched to Spanish or as Bernal commented, “what Bande- 
lier optimistically believed was Spanish.” Thereafter, for a time, Bandelier alternated his 
usage of the two languages and finally resorted to Spanish alone. Not only have the French 
letters been translated for the present volume, as mentioned, but the Spanish letters have 
been edited for greater readability. 

Bandelier’s competence in several idioms has been quite generally assumed in view 
of his documentary research or publication in English, French, German, and Spanish. 
However, Bernal (p. 99) suggests that Bandelier lacked mastery of these languages. 

The letters to Garcia Icazbalceta are highly important in clarifying certain points in 
Bandelier’s life which have hitherto remained either confused or blank. One of these is 
the conversion of Bandelier to Catholicism. This occurred on July 31, 1881, in Cholula. 
His baptismal name was entered as Agustin Vicente Adolfo Francisco Bandelier “de 
Berna, Suiza”; Garcia Icazbalceta acted as his sponsor (White and Bernal 1960: 248 ef 
seq.). The thinking leading to this step remains somewhat obscure, but the date and imme- 
diate details are now definite. Bandelier was reticent to publicly acknowledge his new 
religion for several years but in view of his Protestant family background this is, perhaps, 
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understandable. The letters also provide new information on the failure of the F. Ryhiner 
Bank in Highland, of which Bandelier’s father was an officer. Bandelier discussed the 
bank affairs with Garcia Icazbalceta as early as 1881, and when the crash came, he wrote 
full details. 

We get additional glimpses of life in the Bandelier family when he and Garcia 
Icazbalceta exchanged increasingly candid comments regarding their families. It is note- 
worthy, however, that Bandelier, as in the case of his correspondence with Morgan and in 
the case of his journals, provided virtually no data on his wife, Josephine. References to 
“Joe” were rather frequent, but they were never really informative. This might not be 
so strange were it not for Bandelier’s habitual and frequent comments regarding his associ- 
ates. His father, for example, was bitterly criticized from time to time. 

When Bandelier initiated this correspondence, he was, despite his thirty-five years, 
just beginning his career while Garcia Icazbalceta was already a widely recognized and 
respected scholar. The tone of the first letter was humble and filled with respect; the reply 
was most friendly. By the time Bandelier did go to Mexico in 1881, the friendship had 
become a firm one—as is evidenced by the historian’s sponsorship of Bandelier in the 
latter's baptism. In subsequent letters, they addressed one another as “godfather” and 
“godson.” 

Bandelier visited Garcia Icazbalceta again in the mid-1880’s, but the correspondence 
between the two diminished in frequency though not in cordiality. This was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that Bandelier was no longer much interested in Aztec problems. The 
correspondence between the two men was, in fact, mutually beneficial; for example, an 
important subject throughout the years concerned books and book prices in the USA, 
Mexico, and Europe. 

Throughout, Bandelier reveals himself as a proud, sensitive, impetuous, and often 
selfish person, invariably preoccupied with his personal problems. Concern or compassion 
for others in similar situations is seldom found in his writings. On the credit side, Bande- 
lier had varied interests; perhaps a weakness is the fact that these tended to be broad and 
diversified rather than deep and penetrating. His compulsion to dramatize personal situa- 
tions is ever apparent; in this, there is only rarely, if at all, any trace of humor or 
perspective. 

Editors White and Bernal have added another important facet to the picture we have 
of the very colorful Bandelier. The present reviewers are in the process of editing Bande- 
lier’s journals as these pertain to his Southwestern activities from 1880 through 1892, and 
the Garcia Icazbalceta letters will be valuable in this work. A definitive biography of 
Bandelier, a truly fascinating personage, remains to be written, and again, the present vol- 
ume will be of substantial aid to the future biographer. 


—Charles H. Lange and Carroll L. Riley 
Dr. Lange and Dr. Riley are associate professors in anthropology at Southern Illinois University. Both 
were awarded the Ph.D. degree from the University of New Mexico. They are editors of the forthcoming 
first volume of Southwestern Journals of Adolph Bandelier to be published by the University of New 
Mexico Press. 
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Tue Art or AsseMBLAGE, by William C. 
Seitz. New York: Museum of Modern Art 
in collaboration with Dallas Museum for 
Contemporary Arts, and San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, distrib. by Doubleday, 1961. 
170 pp., 146 plates, 12 color plates, 1 fold- 
out. $6.50. 

This rich volume purports to be a cata- 
logue, as it is in fact, of the recently featured 
traveling show of the three sponsoring mu- 


seums, but here all resemblance to conven- , 


tional art-show catalogues ceases. As 
unconventional as the show itself, this is 
a scholarly monograph profusely illustrated, 
written and edited by William Seitz, Asso- 
ciate Curator of the Department of Painting 
and Sculpture Exhibitions of the Museum 
of Modern Art, author of Monet: Seasons 
and Moments, and formerly of the faculty 
of Princeton University, who assembled the 
assemblages and now makes the term 
official. 

Assemblage, he explains in his intro- 
duction, is a broader term than collage, the 
scissors-and-paste technique of turn-of-the- 
century Dadaists, but includes collage. It 
consists of “collages, objects, and construc- 
tions predominantly assembled rather than 
painted, drawn, modeled, or carved. En- 
tirely or in part, their constituent elements 
are preformed natural or manufactured ma- 
terials, objects or fragments not intended as 
art materials.” The term was first applied 
by Dubuffet in 1953 to his collages assem- 
bled from butterfly wings to disassociate his 
more serious approach from Dada. How- 
ever, the term as here extended includes not 
only art as such but “Non-Art” and “Anti- 
Art.” 


Man Ray: Indestructible Object. 1958. Col- By “Anti-Art” is meant, for instance, 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Morton G. 
Neumann, Chicago. From The Art of 


Assemblage. twentieth-century bohemian photographer, 


the interesting constructions of the early 
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Man Ray, who wrote of his then shocking 
objects in this genre, that they were “de- 
signed to amuse, annoy, bewilder, mystify, 
inspire reflection but not arouse admira- 
tion for any technical excellence usually 
sought or valued in objects classified as 
works of art.” 

A pilot piece which does embody cubist 
art is an oval picture painted by Picasso 
in 1911, framed in rope, onto which is 
pasted a fragment of oil cloth printed with 
a photographed wicker design—an interest- 
ing twist of imitation trompe-l’oe:1—that 
represents or suggests a mixed-up table top. 

Oddly enough, the exhibit in New 
York that most fascinated a Quarterly staff 
member seriously interested in art, was a 
piece of “Non-Art” not here illustrated. 
This was a junked automobile compressed 
into a neat, compact cube, but with recog- 
nizable parts, like the organs of an embryo. 
A card explained that cubing cars was a 
scrap-metal industrial technique. The re- 
sult in the museum, Seitz would call a 
“readymade” assemblage, a “portion re- 
moved from the everyday environment 
without alteration, and presented on a 
plane apparently not suited . . . for a spe- 
cial kind of examination.” 

The beautiful book and interesting 
show are both made possible largely 
through generous donations to the Museum 
of Modern Art. A drive now in progress 
has raised over sixteen million dollars and 
a gift of land so that the gallery space for 
painting alone will be doubled. A pledge of 
up to four million dollars by the Rockefel- 
ler Brothers Fund will match dollar-for- 
dollar future donations from the public, 
hence achievement of the twenty-five mil- 
lion dollar goal of the drive now seems 
assured. 
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Tus DirricuLt InprvipuaL, Ezra Pounn, 
by Eustace Mullins. New York: Fleet Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1961. 379 pp. $5.00. 

Energy. All his life Ezra Pound has 
been driven by an incessant and febrile 
energy. It was energy that propelled him 
from little magazine to little magazine, 
from Poetry to Blast to The Little Review 
to The Dial to The Exile to L’Indice, quick- 
ening each with his fiery touch; energy that 
prodded him to seek out and aid Joyce, 
Yeats, Eliot, Hemingway, Lawrence, Frost, 
and many others; that hurried him to the 
literature of China, Japan, Greece, and the 
Provence, returning with rich stores; that 
in turn induced him to treasonable broad- 
casts against the United States in World 
War II. His own poetry crackles with en- 
ergy. If, as reported, Lucifer ever said “Evil, 
be thou my good,” then Ezra Pound could 
well have said “Energy, be thou my guide!” 
His is the beauty of energy, the power of 
energy. 

He has lacked certain traits too. Shy- 
ness. Doubt. Uncertainty. Humility. Mod- 
esty. Such qualities are debilitating and de- 
structive. They ruin one’s career. The man 
who succeeds is the man who pushes, loud- 
ly. Doubt creates an interesting and decent 
human being, but destroys aggressiveness, 
egregiousness, and blatancy, the talismans 
of the successful. Yet shyness and doubt de- 
rive from sensitivity. They arise from an 
awareness of other people and of the horror 
of the world. They would seem to be indis- 
pensable for the finest characters and the 
greatest art. Without them Ezra Pound has 
written some of the most influential poetry 
of our time, introduced a new standard 
of vernacular and accessible translation, and 
served as midwife and impresario to tal- 
ents nobler than his because they suffered 
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from shyness, doubt, uncertainty, humility, 
and modesty. We are all in Pound’s debt. 
And yet, and yet. . 
ness is human decency; the associate of en 


. . The associate of shy- 


ergy is grossness. 

It is unquestionable that Ezra Pound 
suffered serious mistreatment upon his ar- 
rest in Italy by American troops in 1945. 
Mr. Mullins calls it “Six terrible months” 
and he is right. Pound’s subsequent incar- 
ceration for twelve and a half years in an 
American insane asylum is inexcusable and 
frightful. Mr. Mullins’ book is a report of 
Pound the man and inspirer of art, and de- 
fense of Pound the political polemicist. For 
years he faithfully visited Pound in the 
asylum and deserves our respect for that. 
Despite a disturbing, a very disturbing flaw, 
the book is well worth reading. It can be 
called an example of “total research.” Mr. 
Mullins has done his homework. He has 
read and lucidly records virtually every- 
thing about Pound’s life in Britain, France, 
Italy, and the United States, and, for good 
measure, about the life of all those whom 
Pound touched and assisted in his incredi- 
ble generosity of vitality. Mr. Mullins’ feat 
is remarkable and valuable. 

But there is great ugliness in this book. 
It is disfigured by spleen. It is filled with 
hate. It vilifies everything that is liberal, 
tolerant, and democratic. It is devoid en- 
tirely of respect for political and social ideals 
other than its own bleak ones. The author 
considers “putrid” the proper adjective for 
President Roosevelt. For Sigmund Freud 
he can find no better adjective than “foul- 
mouthed” and cannot conceal his satisfac- 
tion that Freud died a protracted and 
painful death from cancer. Approvingly he 
likens Pound to Senator Joe McCarthy. For 


the democratic citizenry he quotes or em- 
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ploys terms like “third-raters,” “rabble,” 
and “live-stock.” With Pound he appears 
to agree that the vote should be restricted 
to a “natural aristocracy,” the sort of peo- 
ple who occupy a “great house.” He seems 
to assent to Pound’s assertion in the 1930s 
that all statesmen of that day were scoun 
drels, except Mussolini and Hitler. 
Reading this book, Ezra Pound may fre 
quently think: I can defend myself from 
my enemies, but who is to protect me from 
my friends? 
—Willis D. Jacobs 
\ frequent contributor to the Quarterly, Dr. Jacobs 
is a professor of English and comparative literature 
whose special interests are contemporary English, 
and Spanish and French literature. With time out 
for war years spent with the Air Force and a Ph.D 
at North Carolina, Dr. Jacobs’ major academic ca- 
reer has been pursued at the University of New 


Mexico. 


THe American Year, ed. by Henry Hill 
Collins, Jr. New York: G. P. 
Sons, 1961. Illus. 526 pp. $10.00. 


Putnam’s 


“Nature across America through the 
four seasons as observed by the great writ 
ers and naturalists of past and present,” is 
the accurate subtitle of this rich anthology. 
It is the ideal candidate for a gift book in 
this and every year, inviting in every way, 
a triumph of modern bookmaking for read 
ing and enjoyment. 

Divided into the four seasons, each 
opened with a monochrome section of Cur- 
rier & Ives prints and cheerful typographic 
devices, The American Year offers intimate 
geographies drawn from first-hand observa 
tions the length and breadth of America, 
from times as recent as last year, as early as 
Leif Ericson, who about the year 1000 de- 
scribed a “Summer in Wineland,” found 
grapes on what may have been Martha’s 
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Vineyard, and carried home a cargo of 
these to Iceland. 

Names of the authors of the 111 selec- 
tions spill out like a cornucopia of nature 
writers: Henry David Thoreau, Henry Bes- 
ton, John Burroughs, Rachel Carson, Mark 
Twain, Francis Parkman, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, John Muir, Donald Culross Peat- 
tie, Aldo Leopold, Theodore Roosevelt, 
John James Audubon, Ernest Thompson 
Seton. But this is no ordinary choosing. 
The editor achieved balance, cut with dis- 
crimination, and sprinkled a great many 
surprising nuggets among gems already 
widely appraised. We find here Alvar 
Nijiez Cabeza de Vaca on “The Season of 
the Prickly Pears,” John Wesley Powell in 
the strenuous adventure of “First Boats 
Through the Grand Canyon,” E. B. White 
—“Miss Nims, take a letter to Henry Da- 
vid Thoreau,” Meridel de Sueur on “Dust,” 
John Filson on Daniel Boone’s “First 
Spring in Kentucke” in 1769, Louis Brom- 
field on the bird and animal visitors to his 
“Sugar Camp,” Walt Whitman’s prose on 
May in New Jersey, Jacques Marquette ex- 
ploring the Mississippi in 1673, George 
Miksch Sutton seeking birds in the Big 
Bend Country in 1933, John Charles Fré- 
mont experiencing the rigors of the Sierra 
Nevada in the winter of 1843-44, and 
Charles Nordhoff (the elder) on “A Janu- 
ary Day in Los Angeles,” during the boom 
days when they were asking “from thirty 
to a hundred dollars per acre for unim- 
proved farming land.” 

One can hardly quarrel with Collins’ 
selections, except to thirst for more and to 
wish that he had discovered or had room 
for other personal favorites. 

—Roland Dickey 


A Cuaucer Gazeterr, by Francis P. Ma- 
goun, Jr. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1961. 170 pp. $3.50. 


Those expecting to receive a mere itin- 
erary of waystops on the journey of the 
Canterbury pilgrims will get far more than 
they bargain for in this attractive little book 
—for it is in fact a medieval geography. 
Chaucer loved the world in its vastness and 
his works are studded with faraway place 
names in Europe and in Africa and Asia 
as well. 

The inclusion of place names as well 
known as “Parys, Fraunce” might seem at 
first blush a little unnecessary but Professor 
Magoun of Harvard cites every passage in 
which such names appear and gives us in- 
teresting derivations of the names them- 
selves, while, without a guide, the unwary 
might be trapped by “Philipenses” for in- 
stance, which has no anachronistic relation 
to Filipinos but to the inhabitants of Philip- 
pi, the Macedonian city to which St. Paul 
addressed his famous Epistle. “Surrye” is 
no English shire but Syria. The unusual 
spelling of other famous names such as Pyze 
for Pisa, Poo for Po, Portyngale for Portu- 
gal, seem to warrant the student’s crutch 
here offered. 

Certain semi-mythical or ill-defined 
places such as “Cithe” (Scythia) are given, 
“Helle” and “Stix” appear, but for the most 
part his locations are well charted and iden- 
tifiable even today. The most mixed up 
geography is probably in “Britai(g)ne” 
(Briteyne): Great Britain (Britoun means 
either Britain or Breton in Chaucer), where 
little towns have changed names and whole 
counties and kingdoms such as “Northum- 
berlond” have changed location. 
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RHYME AND MEANING IN RicHARD Cra- 
sHaw, by Mary Ellen Rickey. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1961. 100 pp. 
$3.00. 

In Mary Rickey, Crashaw has found 
his “Not impossible she,” a statement which 
rhymes a, 4, a even though it doesn’t scan. 
Reading her little book makes one rhyme- 
conscious and inspires new respect for the 
English baroque poet whose amateurism 
Pope disparaged. “Having read him twice 
or thrice,” sniffed Pope, “I find him one 
whose works just deserve that trouble.” Yet 
he grudgingly admitted, “He was (ev’n as 
uncorrect as he is) none of the worse versi- 
ficators.” From Pope, whose own beat with 
perfectly turned end-stopped couplets was 
as unequivocal as a Salvation Army bass 
drum, this was quite an admission. 

Pope should be glad he was spared the 
verse of NMQ where ten rhymed lines an 
issue would be rare and sonnets are sonnets 
by grace of fourteen lines, a loose situation 
holding true with modern poety since vers 
libre and Walt Whitman broke the man- 
acles and destroyed the molds. Even Cra- 
shaw inserted artfully unrhymed lines in 
his “numbers.” 

However it is not flogging a dead 
horse to analyze the subtleties of rhyme 
structure, though like scrimshaw it is an 
all but forgotten art. Miss Rickey does it 
admirably, linking Crashaw’s rhyme with 
his ideas. She brings forth a fund of evi- 
dence to prove that certain rhymes he re- 
serves for certain ideas. For instance, nest- 
breast-east evokes the image of the phoenix 
in both sacred and profane contexts; mon- 
do-profondo: the devil, the furies, or 
something equally awesome; blood-good: 
brotherhood or social idea; gems-diadems: 


homely objects transmuted in heaven, an 
idiosyncrasy which Traherne later adopted; 
sigh-sky-high: the perfumes of Araby. 
Beside these rhymed associations, there 
are other symbolic words in Crashaw’s verse 
independent of rhyme or at least a single 
rhyme group. Exhalation stands for death; 
mountains-fountains symbolize the richly 
beautiful even when the fountains are tears, 
a favorite image; and with the same basic 
idea are associated, oddly enough, the 
words blubber, silver, sweat, honey, and 
sweet. Ideas and images in Crashaw are 
easily tracked as his themes were few: 
wounds, tears, death, spring, marriage, and 
ideal mistresses about sums them up. 
Many words that would seem easy to 
rhyme are unaccountably scarcely ever 
rhymed. Fair, for example he uses 140 times 
in his published verse, rhyming it but 7.9 
per cent of the time. Sweet he uses more 
than any other rhymed word, 194 times, 
but rhymes it only 5.2 per cent, whereas 
certain other rhyme words used less fre- 
quently and, it would seem, no easier to 
rhyme, he invariably rhymes. He has favo- 
rite rhyme combinations. The eight times 
he rhymed doubt it was with out; so with 
note-throat. Many highly individual paired 
words which Miss Rickey tabulates far 
transcend the June-moon category. George 
Williamson’s stricture that Crashaw was a 
slave to these combinations is probably too 
harsh, though it is true that in rewriting, 
Crashaw retained his original rhymes even 


though he frequently radically changed the 


meaning as well as their position, and then 
it is astonishing how apt these rhymes are 
in both contexts. 

Crashaw’s evolution as a poet was not 
primarily philosophic but technical, al- 
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though he did evolve in religious thought 
through a Puritan boyhood, Anglican ado- 
lescence, to devout Catholic manhood. 
“During the early part of his writing career, 
Crashaw kept the short lyric and the long 
complimentary poem discrete. Later he 
fused their characteristics to produce the 
sort of verse which one thinks as typical 
of him: the long topical lyric.” He did it 
by interlacing recurrent rhymes, a trick he 
learned from the Italians. While his direc- 
tion and inspiration derive especially from 
George Herbert, his real masters were Ma- 
rino and Tasso. Contemporaries Herbert, 
Carew, and his protege at Cambridge, 
Beaumont, supplied him patterns as well 
as did the liturgical prose of Bishop Lance- 
lot Andrews. But essentially Crashaw as- 
similated and did not merely copy. Miss 
Rickey’s study convinces that his “poems 
only seem unfettered flights of emotion,” a 
fact that even disapproving Pope was 
shrewd enough to see, “In reality they are 
well-planned and orderly.” 


—Richard C. Angell 


Best Puotos oF THE Civit War, by Hirst 
Dillon Millhollen and James Ralph John- 
son. New York: Arco Publishing Co. 266 
photographs, 37 lithographs and drawings, 
144 pp. $2.50 . 

An even century after Bull Run or First 
Manassas, depending on how you orient to 
the Mason & Dixon, comes this little book 
that will show you plenty and tell you all 
about it. It is largely a book of pictures, 
about three hundred of them; for less than 
a penny a picture, it’s a bargain. The text 
is terse, written by a military man, a Ma- 
rine, who knows his tactics, grand strategy, 
and Civil War history. For this very reason 
—the dry technical recounting of the facts 
without the muffled drums—fighting the 
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war over again is still a grim experience. 
It will show you how fine and foolish, how 
basely noble and senseless we Americans 
can be. The world wall remember what was 
said, and “never forget what they did here.” 
This is not only a book for your high school 
boy; it is a complete one-evening refresher 
course in the military aspects of this war 
(and to quote one of its heroes, “War is 
hell”). 

Brady’s photos, steel engravings, litho- 
graphs, and on-the-spot sketches bring this 
national experience back vividly. Millhol- 
len, curator of photos at the Library of Con- 
gress, has made the vastly varied selection 
of significant art. These are not salon prints; 
they are roughly offset, but they furnish 
solid documentation and tell the story. 


Concise History oF Locic, by Heinrich 
Scholz, translated by Kurt F. Leidecker. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 147 pp., 
$3.75. 

Granted that this pocket-sized work is 
largely a manual for students, it is still a 
classic in a way, encapsulating in chrono- 
logical order great systems from Aristotle 
through symbolic logic. To say that it does 
them less than justice is an understatement, 
but what may one expect in eighty-eight 
pages of text? (The rest of the book is com- 
prised of notes in English, French, German, 
Greek, and Latin.) Nevertheless, if one has 
gone over this ground, the little book brings 
the salient points back vividly. 

First published in 1931, entitled Abriss 
der Geschichte der Logik, the manual was 
written by the then Professor Emeritus of 
Mathematical Logic and Basic Research at 


the University of Miinster in Westphalia. 
Herr Doktor Scholz died in 1958. This free 


translation is from the second, 1959, edition. 
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CatcH-22, by Joseph Heller. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1961. 443 pp. $5.95. 


“Would you like to see our country 
lose?”” Major Major asked. 

“We won't lose. We've got more men, 
more money and more material. There are 
ten million men in uniform who could re- 
place me. Some people are getting killed 
and a lot more are making money and hav- 
ing fun. Let somebody else get killed.” 

“But suppose everybody on our side felt 
that way.” 

“Then I'd certainly be a damned fool 
to feel any other way. Wouldn’t I?” 


One of J. D. Salinger’s characters says 
somewhere that if he were to be drafted he 
wouldn’t know which way to shoot since 
there are just as many so-and-so’s in one 
army as there are in another. This opinion 
would be considered as nothing less than 
the literal truth by Yossarian, the retrograde 
star of Catch-22, the funniest war novel 
since Journey to the End of the Night. 

Compared to Céline, Heller is at once 
more logical and more fantastic in his treat- 
ment of the Man vs. War-Machine theme. 
Farce and fantasy, however, rob Catch-22 


of reality and soften its impact. When the 
author blows up or saws in half a secondary 
character, who cares? These are all made 
out of old TV scripts anyhow. 

The only real, three-dimensional char- 
acter in the novel is the Chaplain who is 
not the protagonist but perhaps the actual 
hero. This Anabaptist endures that which 
by comparison would make a Kafka victim 
seem privileged, yet through some miracle 
he retains sanity and grace. Yossarian, on 
the other hand, is a comic-strip paper doll. 
This GI’s escape to Sweden solves nothing. 
He merely trades army persecutors for ci 
vilian pursuers. 

The real subject of the novel is para- 
noia and since paranoia is fashionable, it 
comes as no surprise that episodes from 
Catch-22 have been nationally televised re 
cently. Heller may or may not see anything 
ironic in American enthusiasm for his bel- 
ligerently pacifist work, but its popularity 
stems more from his skillful sounding of 
deep sources of humor and pathetic farce— 
from universals rather than from narrowly 
nationalist or political particulars. 


Tao Tex Cuneo, by Lao Tzu, tr. by John C. H. Wu. New York: St. John’s University 
Press, 1961. 125 pp. $3.50. 
Tue Hstao Curing, tr. by Sister Mary Lelia Makra. New York: St. John’s University Press, 


1961. 77 pp. $3.50. 


However unconcerned a Westerner is with Chinese thought, he may nevertheless 


have heard of “Taoism” and “Filial Piety’—the one he equates perhaps with Oriental 
mysticism, and the other with Confucian stuffiness. This summary judgment, like many 
of its kind, contains an element of truth. But how significant is it? Two attractive books 
published by St. John’s University Press will lead the attentive student a step closer to an 
answer; for the one is the Tao Teh Ching, the classic of Taoism, and the other is the 
Hsiao Ching, the book of filial piety. 

At the outset, I may say that a great merit of these two books is that the Chinese 
text appears side by side with the English translation. Even one who knows little Chinese 
will benefit from inspecting the Chinese text. For he will at least be impressed by the 
difficulties involved in translation when he sees how three Chinese characters seem to 
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demand a whole fat English sentence; or that the same Chinese character may be trans- 
lated by different words in different context; or that translators are by no means agreed 
as to the meaning of the most fundamental concepts. This is especially so with the Tao 
Teh Ching. Textual ambiguity gives its message a reputation for abstruseness, and leads 
to the common characterization of Taoism as mystical. As an example, take the three 
key words wei wu wei! They appear again and again in Tao Teh Ching. What do they 
mean? The most common interpretation of wu wei is non-action or inactivity. According 
to James Legge, the seven characters wei wu wei tse wu pu chih® mean “When there is 
this abstinence from action, good order is universal.” Chu Ta-Kao, however, offers a 
different version: “The Sage governs by non-action; consequently there is nothing un- 
governed.” Our translator under review, Dr. John C. H. Wu, gives a third—resembling, 
but shorter than Legge’s: “Practice Non-Ado, and everything will be in order.” What's 
more, there are at least forty other English translations of the same sentence! Almost any 
shade of meaning can be put into it. Dr. Wu’s “Practice Non-Ado” has, for me, a mystical 
flavor. It cannot be easy to practice Non-Ado. Some interpretations have a commonsensi- 
cal flavor. “Wei wu wei” becomes something like “Abstain from excessive action (inter- 
ference).” Even a naturalistic interpretation is possible. The famous biochemist Joseph 
Needham offers: “Let there be no action (contrary to Nature), and there is nothing that 
will not be well regulated.” 

Compared with the Tao Teh Ching, the Book of Filial Piety (Hsiao Ching) is a 
straightforward exhortation to social virtue. The Hsiao Ching claims to record a dialogue 
between Confucius and his disciple Tseng Tzu, although it was probably written a 
couple of centuries after the Master’s death (478 B.c.). The social virtue propounded is 
family loyalty, and the key word in family loyalty is Astao, which Sister Mary Lelia Makra 
in her translation renders as “filiality.” In the Hsiao Ching, filiality is preached with an 
insistence and an exaltation not found in the accepted canons of Confucius himself. One 
reads, for instance, “Filiality is the foundation of virtue and the root of civilization.” 
Again, “Filiality is the first principle of heaven, the ultimate standard of earth.” By con- 
trast, the actual duties prescribed for the son appear quite modest. The son is “to render 
utmost reverence [respect? ] to them [his parents] while at home; he supports them with 
joy; he gives them tender care in sickness; he grieves at their death; he sacrifices to them 
with solemnity.” What makes these precepts “the root of civilization” and the “ultimate 
standard of earth” is that the ideal of filiality, in varying degrees, is to be carried out in 
all social relations involving an inferior and a superior; thus the servant to his master, 
the younger brother to the older brother, and the minister to his king. 

Unlike filiality, the word hsiao® etymologically emphasizes the relation between 
“age” and “youth.” It does not originally imply, as filiality does, the one-sided duty of 
youth toward age, son toward parents. However, in practice hsiao has come to express 
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almost exclusively the way an inferior should behave toward his superior, in particular, 
the son to his parents. Almost but not quite; for the reciprocal duty of the elder to his 
juniors is also prescribed in the Hsiao Ching, though with less insistence. “The heads 
of families did not dare mistreat their servants and concubines—to say nothing of their 
wives and children! Thus, they gaind the readiness of the people to serve their parents.” 

A comparison of the Tao Teh Ching with the Hsaio Ching reveals striking similari- 
ties in basic attitudes. In both classics, a wise passivity, the studious avoidance of Audris, 
is urged. “Practice Non-Ado, and everything will be in order” says the Taoist (in the 
words of Dr. Wu). Reduced to Confucian practicality, we have: “When a prince is not 
proud and arrogant, he will not incur peril. . . . By exercising self-restraint . . . his cup 
of wealth is full without wasteful overflow.” (Sister Mary Makra.) 

But there is a romantic and, loosely speaking, mystical strain in Taoism which is 
not present in the more down-to-earth maxims of Hsiao Ching. The Tao Teh Ching, for 
instance, is full of paradoxical utterances—‘“Bend and you will be whole. Curl and you 
will be straight. Keep empty and you will be filled. Grow old and you will be renewed.” 
In her introduction to Hsiao Ching, Sister Mary Makra says that the book offers a 
measure of proof that the Chinese, aided only by natural reason, have grasped a segment 
of the whole Truth. She will probably agree that in the Tao Teh Ching, the Chinese 
have got hold of a rather bigger chunk. Certain passages in it have a distinct Biblical 
ring. “The mighty and great will be laid low: The humble and weak will be exalted.” 

However, in Tao Teh Ching this is stated more or less as a Law of Nature (Tao). To 
modern ears, it sounds perhaps a trifle optimistic unless we can depend upon the super- 
natural intervention of Jehovah. 


As to social virtues, the fine, almost finicky, gradation of values in the Hsiao Ching 
is overruled by the more romantic (because extreme) Taoist injunction: “Requite injury 
with kindness.” 


—Yi-Fu Tuan 
Dr. Tuan, assistant professor of geography at the University of New Mexico, completed his secondary 
schooling in his native China and in Australia, his undergraduate work at Oxford, and his doctorate 
at the University of California. 


PoEM oF THE Cin, tr. by W. S. Merwin. 
New York: A Mentor Classic, New Ameri- 
can Library, 1962. 315 pp. $ .75. 

In a series of low-priced paperbacks 
frankly appealing to the drugstore “culture” 
trade, the appearance of a book bearing the 
earmarks of a nearly definitive edition is a 
rarity indeed. Rather exceptional care has 
been taken by the publishers of the New 
American Library to make their edition of 
the Poem of the Cid something more than 
a merely utilitarian textbook for World 
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Literature curricula or a pretentious means 
of passing time on a bus or a train. Ade- 
quately bound and unusually well printed, 
the Poem of the Cid opposes on facing 
pages Menéndez Pidal’s definitive Spanish 
text with Merwin’s modern English verse 
translation. 

An original poet and playwright of 
considerable repute, William S. Merwin 
proved that he was also an able and sensi- 
tive translator of Spanish in his collection 
Spanish Ballads, published in 1961; in trans- 
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lating the Poem of the Cid, however, he ex- 
celled himself. Maintaining a judicious 
balance between the literal significance of 
the Spanish and the demands of English, 
Merwin brilliantly captures the color, spirit, 
and verve of the original in a free-flowing, 
coherent English rendition. Having found 
the basic mechanics of the Spanish verse 
to be assonance and rhythm, he wisely 
avoids the pitfall of attempting to imitate 
both in English, choosing instead to dupli- 
cate for the most part only the rhythmic 
pattern of the Spanish verse. His fidelity to 
the literal sense of the original language is 
indeed exceptional: it may be said that this 
is one of the very few translations of any 
verse with which the reader need not feel 
that he ought to have known the original 
language in order to know what is “really” 
being said in the poem. 

Merwin’s detailed introduction to the 
poem is a great asset to the understanding 
of the historical background of its compo- 
sition and of its hero, Don Rodrigo (Ruy) 
Diaz de Bivar. One of the finest capsule 
histories of eleventh-century Spain, the In- 
troduction describes the chaotic conditions 
of the Christian-Moorish struggles of the 
period—a confusion of shifting loyalties 
and savage warfare that rarely followed the 
lines of religious allegiances, and which 
made it quite possible for an exiled knight 
of extraordinary cunning to recoup his for- 
tunes, become a king in his own right, and 
win back the esteem of a sovereign who, 
embarrassingly, had become weaker than 
the vassal he ruled. In this connection it 
may be recalled that just thirty-three years 
before the Cid’s death in 1099, a Norman 
vassal of the King of France made an ex- 


pedition into England to win a throne and 


greater power than his sovereign in Paris. 
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This background is particularly im- 
portant, for the Poem of the Cid is one of 
the few of its kind for which definite his- 
toricity can be found. The poem seems to 
have been composed less than forty years 
after the hero’s death, in the lifetime of 
men who could have personally known the 
dauntless Campeador. 

The Poem of the Cid will undoubtedly 
be read by a far greater audience now than 
ever before for two reasons: the easy accessi- 
bility of Merwin’s fine translation, and the 
recently released Hollywood production 
that itself is certain to generate considerable 
interest in the epic—just as it most certainly 
prompted the publication of this transla- 
tion. The poem is a good, fast moving tale 
about a pretty fast moving caballero, and 
Merwin has captured the spirit and the 
drama of the original in a translation that 
is not only authoritative but a thorough- 
going pleasure to read. 

—Allan R. Zoll 


Allan Zoll, a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, is a teaching assistant in the English Depart- 
ment of the University of New Mexico. 


Dante AticHIERI, “THE PurcaTorio,” 
tr. by John Ciardi. New York: The New 
American Library: A Mentor Classic, 1961. 
Paper, $ .75. 
Dante’s INFERNO, DaNTE’s PurRGATORIO, 
DanTe’s Parapiso, Italian text with English 
Translation and Comment, by John D. Sin- 
clair. New York: Oxford University Press, 
Galaxy Books, 1961. Paper. In three vols., 
Vols. 1 and 2, $2.25 each; Vol. 3, $2.50. 
John Ciardi’s translation of the Jn- 
ferno, which appeared some time ago, is 
now followed by an equally useful render- 
ing of the Purgatorio. Each literary genera- 
tion seems to re-translate Dante in its own 
terms, sometimes well, sometimes abomin- 
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ably; but it seems in fashion today to avoid 
the archaisms of the nineteenth-century 
translators that went so well with the Doré 
engravings which seemed to be a neces- 
sary accompaniment to the garishly bound 
versions of Dante’s pilgrimage through the 
nether regions that lay on the library and 
parlor tables of the well-read up to a few 
years ago. Both Ciardi and Sinclair do 
nicely without the visual representations of 
the denizens of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven; both translations are vivid and ad- 
here remarkably well to what Dante actu- 
ally said—or what I, with my less than 
elementary Italian, think he said. 

A reader who has only a sketchy 
knowledge of the behavior of a language 
often appreciates a frank discussion of the 
translator’s method of procedure; and Mr. 
Ciardi’s essay which introduces his transla- 
tion of the Purgatorio is well worth the 
price of the book. His is a verse translation, 
and in his wise decision to avoid the tercets 
of Dante’s original and to work out a varia- 
tion of his own he has succeeded in catch- 
ing the spirit and much of the flavor of the 
Italian without sacrificing accuracy. Ciardi 
explains lucidly his reasons for adopting 
this method, and poetry, after all, should be 
read as poetry if one wishes to derive a full 
poetic experience from his reading .. . 
this much, at least, can be said for a verse 
translation. 

Sinclair’s translation is as literal as the 
exigencies of the English language will per- 
mit, highly readable, and in prose. Follow- 
ing each canto is a series of explanatory 
notes, and each page is faced with the ap- 
propriate sections of the Italian text of the 
Societa Dantesca Italiana. Sinclair’s notes, 


supplemented by Ciardi’s, make the reading 


of the two versions simultaneously an im- 
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mensely rewarding experience. In neither 
translation are the notes so erudite as to bore 
the general reader nor so elementary as to 
bore the specialist. The two versions should 

be at home on anyone’s shelves. 
Translating Dante is like translating Cer- 
vantes—impossible. The best one can hope 
for is something which does not falsify the 
original, and both Ciardi and Sinclair suc- 
ceed admirably in their task. Ciardi begins 
his Translator’s Note as follows: “Any the- 
oretical remarks offered by a translator are 
bound to be an apology for his failures. 
Obviously no sane translator can allow 
himself to dream of success. He asks only 
for the best possible failure.” Be that as it 
may, I believe that both Ciardi and Sin- 
clair succeed in presenting rather success- 
ful failures, and in both cases—to para- 
phrase a cliché—traduttore non é traditore. 
—].R.Feynn 


MobERN JAPANESE STORIES, AN ANTHOLOGY, 
ed. by Ivan Morris. Woodcuts by Masakazu 
Kuwata. Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle 
Co.; 1962. 512 pp. $6.50. 

Accepted for the Japanese Transla- 
tions Series of the UNESCO Collection of 
Representative Works, this anthology con- 
tains twenty-five stories by twenty-five au- 
thors. Thirteen are translated by the editor, 
Ivan Morris, a lecturer on Japanese history 
and literature at Columbia University who 
received his doctorate at the School of 
Oriental Studies, London University, and 
who has worked extensively in Japan. Five 
other pieces are translated by Edward Sei- 
densticker, five by George Saité, and two by 
Geoffrey Sargent. Morris in his twenty-one 
page introduction points out that “Contem- 
porary literature in Japan, despite its re- 
mote ancestry, may be regarded as a new 
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literature, scarcely beyond its formative 
stage.” Japanese short story writing is a 
Westernized art, beginning with its expo- 
sure to Maupassant in the 1890’s, and in- 
fluenced since, like Japanese painting, by 
the same esthetic currents that have shaped 
the lively arts of the Western world. 
Each story is provocatively illustrated 
with a full-page woodcut by Masakazu 
Kuwata, and most of the stories, like the 
woodcuts, are sound, competent and con- 
servative. The artist and the writers em- 
ploy techniques familiar to us, but the 
themes, the details, and the points of view 
are contemporary Japanese. The stories 
seem calm, even dispassionate, compared to 
ours, but they are bona fide modern litera- 
ture, and not “quaint tales.” The stories 
differ from each other in about the same 
degree that a selection of two dozen mod- 
ern American short stories from intellec- 
tual magazines would differ, but their 
milieu gives them a special impact. The 
stories date from 1910 to 1954, and the au- 
thors have found previous audience in this 
country. To name two: Dazai Osamu, au- 
thor of the splendid novel translated as 
Setting Sun, contributes a memorable hu- 
morous story of “The Courtesy Call” by a 
neighbor with “not a jot of goodness in 
him” who visits the author, newly moved 
to a country district, and takes advantage 
of his host to consume a quantity of pre- 
cious wartime whiskey. Mishima Yukio, 
best known for the novel Confessions of a 
Mask, is represented by the story of “The 
Priest and His Love,” adapted from a four- 
teenth-century chronicle of a saintly Bud- 
dhist priest who falls in love with the beauty 
of the Great Imperial Concubine. The 
lovers, separated by a bamboo blind, at 
last clasp hands, and each suffers a moment 
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of powerful transformation. The story is 
told with extravagant imagery and poign- 
ant effect. 

In addition to its entertaining content, 
the book encourages the reader to continue 
exploring Japanese fiction. The work of 
each author is introduced by a brief criti- 
cal biography. A selected bibliography of 
sources in English is given, plus an index 
of story dates and original Japanese titles. 
The four translators are identified and 
indexed. 

For this and other volumes it has 
printed in Japan, the Tuttle Co. is to be 
congratulated for offering fresh, beautiful 
books, accurately manufactured. Japan: 
Theme and Variations, a Collection of 
Poems by Americans, edited and published 
by Charles E. Tuttle, is a model of tasteful 
poetry printing and sympathetic editing. 
Its designer, M. Weatherby, also planned 
the Modern Japanese Stories. He surmounts 
the rarely successful combination of sans- 
serif and roman type, and presents the 
book in a stunning two-piece cloth binding 
which is both pleasant to touch and prac- 
tical. 


—Roland Dickey 


PATRICIA SMITH 
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PLato, THE CoLLecTED D1aLocuss INcLUDING THE LetTTErRs, ed. by Edith Hamilton and 
Huntington Cairns. New York: Pantheon Books, Bollingen Series LXXI, 1961. 1763 pp. 
$7.50. 


This book, the seventy-first in a series of publications sponsored by the Bollingen 
Foundation dealing with the truly great books of the Western humanistic tradition, is an 
extremely handsome and attractive volume. Beautifully printed on good quality paper, 
it is very long but not at all cumbersome. Even in the day of the paperback the price of 
this sturdily bound work is by no means excessive for a person who wishes to have at 
hand the complete works of Plato in a single volume. 

The book is not an original contribution to modern scholarship, nor does it make 
any attempt at a critical analysis of Plato’s thought. Its purpose is to present all the major 
dialogues, arranged, it would seem, according to an editorial criterion of literary merit. 
The only notes found in it are those giving the source of quotations from other works 
that appear in the body of the text; all others have been eliminated. Since the dialogues 
of Plato have been translated into all modern foreign languages on more than one occa- 
sion, the editors’ main task has been to discriminate among the extraordinarily large num- 
ber of translations that are currently available. They have selected the work of fourteen 
different nineteenth- and twentieth-century English and American translators (much of 
which has previously appeared in other connections in other volumes), ranging from the 
very well known versions of Jowett, the “Master of Balliol,” through Cornford’s splendid 
translations to the versions of other contemporaries, whose work is, on the whole, not 
nearly so well known. 

The difficulty of rendering exactly and precisely a highly complex and abstract philo- 
sophical vocabulary is in itself substantial. There is, in addition, the problem of doing 
justice to Plato’s style, which, at its best, is one of the finest in the world, a factor most 
influential in arriving at a final estimate of his achievement that is often overlooked. These 
problems, together with the use of so many different translation styles, have unavoidably 
introduced some elements of dissonance and unevenness, as each translator, responding 
to the challenge of the original in his own time and place and with his own personal 
predilections and idiosyncrasies, has rendered his material in the way that he himself has 
thought best and most proper. The editors have striven to harmonize and reconcile these 
differences as much as possible in the interest of achieving a balanced whole. To this end 
they have introduced certain changes in spelling, punctuation and metrical terminology 
throughout the book, and have included an excellent and most compendious index, which 
represents a thorough revision of the index of Evelyn Abbott, as revised by Matthew 
Knight, which was published in the third volume of Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato in 1892. 

The editors themselves have made little direct contribution to the volume. Mr. Cairns 
has written a twelve-page introductory essay which is limited to a very brief appreciation 
of a few of the most cardinal points in Plato and turns chiefly upon the Republic. Miss 
Hamilton, perhaps the most distinctive appreciator of the Classics in America today, 
has contributed a page or two at the beginning of each dialogue that is primarily a sum- 
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mary of the main points to follow. In these notices she advocates and elaborates her 
strongly-held conviction that the intellectual achievements of Ancient Greece have been 
unsurpassed in the whole range and history of human thought. 

Of course, her contention has much to recommend it, but the question may be asked 
whether indiscriminate praise of Antiquity (which Miss Hamilton is by no means alone 
in uttering) may not ultimately prove harmful to the cause it so ardently seeks to foster. 
One of the most striking characteristics of contemporary education has been the drastic 
decline of the Classics as an object of serious study. Many reasons have been given to 
account for this decline, and the blame is most frequently assigned a modern cause. One 
has, however, the uneasy feeling that incautious testimonials may have contributed, at 
least to some degree. They tend to identify the accomplishments of a very small segment 


of a single group in one city-state out of many during a comparatively short period of 
time with the entire contributions of all the Greeks from the rise of Achaea to the fall 
of Constantinople. When such views are accompanied by sweeping generalizations con- 


cerning democracy, liberty, freedom, etc., without any explanatory qualifications, the 
result can very often be merely the disorientation and confusion of the modern student, 
who unfortunately lacks the Classical background that earlier writers on these topics 
could safely assume that their readers possessed. Modern studies of ancient thought might 
thus do better to preface the texts that they wish to give with an essay, no matter how 
brief, that would contain an account of what the society was like that produced this 
thought. Great writers are both universal and eternal and at the same time at least to 
some degree products of their own particular environment. Such an essay would furnish 
an effective yardstick by which today’s student, with his entirely different set of concepts, 
could assess ancient achievements with greater accuracy, and it might very well make 
him appreciate even more the truly remarkable achievement of this tiny group of seminal 
minds, among whom Plato has a leading place, who flourished in Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. 

However, even without such an essay or explanatory notes, it is better to read what 
Plato said than not to do so; it is always a splendid experience, and to achieve it, the new 
Bollingen Plato is no mean guide and companion. 

—Hugh F. Graham 


Dr. Graham, A.B., M.A. University of Toronto, Ph.D. Princeton, is a specialist in Slavic studies in the 
Department of History at the University of New Mexico. 
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THe CHILpREN oF SaNncHez, by Oscar 
Lewis. New York: Random House, 1961. 
522 pp. $7.50. 

Oscar Lewis is an anthropologist but, 
more importantly, he is an artist. His Five 
Families was as vivid and interesting a 
study of Mexican life as has appeared in 
recent years. If that can be taken as a sym- 
bol of Mexican life, this one may symbolize 
all human life. Admittedly, both books are 
of “los de abajo,” underdogs in a Mexico 
City slum, yet their problems are basically 
universal. The accident of environment 
only makes confronting the problems less 
escapable. This was the fact that won the 
Nobel Prize for Pearl Buck with The Good 
Earth. 

The new book tells the stories of the 
members of one of the Five Families, the 
children of one of several “free-union” 
wives of a slum patriarch. It was not “writ- 
ten” in the conventional sense but taped in 
interviews with the protagonists: SAnchez, 
his two sons, and two daughters. In pica- 
resque sensationalism, their stories as far 
transcend Moll Flanders and Journal of the 
Plague Year as DeFoe does the average 
Pulitzer journalist. 

If the tape technique used here raises 
the question as to whether the writer too 
is to be supplanted by the machine, the 
answer supplied by this book is a resound- 
ing “No!” for The Children of Sanchez is 
as much a triumph of skillful translation 
and editing as it is of reporting. Yet it must 
be admitted that the tape probably adds 
verisimilitude to a raw slice of life that 
would have been the envy and despair of 
Zola. This is life, however much a worm’s 
eye view of its seamy side. And, like life, it 
is far from totally depraved or totally 
without nobility, however shocking or de- 
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pressing. That this material was taped is 
of no more significance scientifically than 
if the first draft were transcribed with stub 
pencil, goose quill, or on a typewriter, but 
the evidence of selection from a wealth of 
material which the mechanical-electronic 
technique makes possible is obvious. 

Granting that tape helped, so also did 
the confidence of the Sdnchez’s in their 
ghost, the skillful selection of material, and 
the masterly yet far from literal translation. 
The slum argot is transposed to its low 
American equivalent but always true to its 
flavor—without detracting so much as a 
shriveled green chile or pinto bean from its 
Mexican quality. Compared to this style, 
Pilar’s lines in For Whom the Bell Tolls 
are elaborately artificial. When in the ca- 
dence of this speech, “Eh?” is interjected, 
we surely hear the quick, nervous plea for 
a vote of confidence of “yNo es?” or “gVer- 
dad?” Realism would yield to exoticism 
if these and other words were given us in 
Spanish, however well understood they 
might be. Yet here, there, and around the 
edges, the literal Spanish shines through 
its English guise, as in such quaint dichos 
as elder son Manuel’s “To those of us born 
to be tamale eaters, heaven sends only 
tamales,” poetic in truth and profundity re- 
gardless of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

While the author is a social scientist 
who built up sympathetic rapport with his 
subjects over a period of years in the line 
of duty, the publisher’s claim for the book 
as a “scientific work” is spurious, though 
the fact that it possesses “the immediacy 


and force of great literature” is undeniable. 


It is great folk literature per se. The sub- 


jects live closely knit lives, much of the 
time in one small room. Their family his- 
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tory is a joint history as seen from their 
several viewpoints. The technique of view- 
ing the same events through different eyes 
is at least as old as the Gospels but it has 
been given peculiarly modern impetus by 
Proust, James and Joyce, to say nothing of 
Browning’s un-Victorian Ring and the 
Book. The modern effect is stereopticon 
but somewhat unsettling. We see in-the- 
round but is it a ghost we see? We have 
about made up our mind and moral judge- 
ment on one aspect of the case when 
slightly different evidence from a new 
vantage point shifts the focus and shakes 
our conviction. There is dimensional per- 
spective but without solidity. The volatile 
stuff of life will not wait to be weighed 
and metered. 

And the author is no help; he does 
not tell us what to think. He may press the 
buttons of his machine but does not de- 
scend from it like Zeus in a basket. There 
are no editorial interpolations; each char- 
acter, from the eldest son to the youngest 
daughter, tells his own story. In this se- 
quence, the first section takes the characters 
through childhood; the second takes each 
through adolescence; and the final section, 
through young adulthood. Sanchez’s life, 
more briefly told except as it directly relates 
to these full brothers and sisters, is pre- 
sented as a prologue and epilogue. 

While there is as much discontinuity 
and anticlimax in these lives as there is in 
most—the book ends not with a bang but 
a whimper—the schema lends unity. More- 
over, it is doubtful if the reader, unlike the 
hardy Sdnchez’s, could stand much more, 
in spite of the fact that what happens to 
these people next has become very impor- 
tant. 


It is far too tame and shallow to say, 
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though it will be said more than once 
nevertheless, that this book will shed light 
on the Latin American problem. It does not 
do so directly nor will it serve any cause 
or party except perhaps that of the Society 
for the Prevention of Complacency. It is a 
book interesting for its technique but far 
more so a moving picture of life. 


—Richard C. Angell 


EvizaBETHAN Drama, Modern Essays in 
Criticism, ed. by Ralph J. Kaufmann. New 
York: Oxford University Press, A Galaxy 
Book, 1961. 360 pp. Paper, $2.25. 

The Oxford anthologies of modern 
critical essays are serving a useful purpose 
for both teachers and students of English 
literature. By reuniting a number of essays 
that have hitherto been scattered through- 
out literary journals, they provide handy 
manuals which present introductory mate- 
rial, useful viewpoints, summaries or other 
materials which are often helpful in serving 
as points of orientation. There is no pre- 
tense at being comprehensive, but the 
books offer a sampling of critical material 
which in the compass of one small volume 
is stimulating and _thought-provoking 
enough to encourage the reader to go far- 
ther afield. As source books for papers, 
studies, and articles they are invaluable. 
Kaufmann’s anthology opens with a gen- 
eral survey of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama by F. P. Wilson, followed by a study 
of Elizabethan tragedy by Hardin Craig. 
Successive articles deal with aspects of the 
work of Lyly, Marlowe, Chapman, Ben 
Jonson, John Webster, Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, and others. More space is given to 
Marlowe and Jonson than to the others. 
Shakespeare is omitted, since an earlier col- 
lection in this series is devoted entirely to 
his work. 
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SeLecTeD Poems, by Conrad Aiken. New York: Oxford, 1961. 274 pp. $4.75. 


Conrad Aiken’s newest book contains selections from the enormous corpus of his 
poetry, a body of work which covers the period extending from the second decade of the 
century to the present. This attempt to present, in one small volume (for how many other 
poets would two hundred seventy-four pages represent just a portion of a life’s work?), 
a coherent selection must impress the reader familiar with the huge Collected Poems 
(Oxford, 1953) as a ruthless job of cutting. 

Yet I think that this selectivity has resulted in a book which is absolutely faithful to 
the emerging tendencies of Aiken’s poetry as they have been manifested in his best work. 
The selections seem to have been made in order to emphasize philosophical and psycho- 
logical concerns and to minimize the lyrical and ornamental aspects of his verse which 
have resulted in easy platitudes about “musicianship” that one encounters so frequently 
in Aiken criticism. 

This new selection ought to alter the usual view of Aiken, though it remains true 
that his poetry does not lend itself readily to the New Criticism which, in so many cases, 
has enthroned the densely packed and ambiguous lyric poem. Despite the amount of 
cutting Aiken’s poems have undergone in this volume, he is still preeminently a writer of 
long and unfailingly ambitious poems. 

Much of his early work has been omitted. Most of The Divine Pilgrim (which con- 
sisted of five “symphonies”) is gone, though there is a fine selection from “Selin: A 
Biography,” which is an early example of that philosophical and psychological introspec- 
tion sans unnecessary ornament which characterizes the later verse. When Aiken had 
written The Divine Pilgrim, he commented that he was in quest of an “absolute poetry” 
which “will not so much present an idea as use its resonance.” But only as his poetry 
developed did this resonance become rooted in these ideas and this, I think, is one of the 
main reasons for the contemporary evaluation of him as a kind of latter-day Swinburne 
when, in fact, Aiken’s poetry has continued to mature long after it should have become 
frozen in its early attitudes. 

Two long poems from Aiken’s middle period, “Preludes for Memnon” and “Time 
in the Rock,” are represented by about half of the original poems. This radical cutting 
tends to make the poems more effective because of their original diffuseness and prolixity. 
Both poems have a rather tentative style and subject (they are respectively subtitled “Pre- 
ludes to Attitude” and “Preludes to Definition”) which is vitiated in the original by a 
conflict between narrative expression and actionless material. When the two poems are 
cut, however, this actionless material is clearly seen to be meditation and it is understood 
as such without unnecessary distraction. 

In my own opinion, it is in the previously uncollected last poems of this book that 
we have the perfection of Aiken’s poetry. “A Letter from Li Po” explores the identity 
which exists between “the self becoming word, the word/becoming world . . .” and the 
relationship of this identity with poetry: “The timelessness of time takes form in rhyme.” 
Li Po (the Rihaku that Pound translated) is simultaneously the man who is unrelated 
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to his world and the poet who makes what relationship is possible for a man in the perma- 
nence poetry offers. 
Li Po, brought drunk to court, took up his brush, 
but washed his face among the lilies first, 
then wrote the song of Lady Flying Swallow: 
which Hsuang Sung, the emperor, forthwith played, 
moving quick fingers on a flute of jade. 
Who will forget that afternoon? Still, still, 
the singer holds his phrase, the rising moon 
remains unrisen. Even the fountain’s falling blade 
hangs in the air unbroken, and says: Wait! 


“Another Lycidas” is a moving elegy for a dead friend which explores poetically the 
meaning of the small man’s life in terms of his aesthetic responses to his environment. 
This subject has been handled by Aiken before in parts of “Preludes for Memnon” and 
in the frequently anthologized “Tetélestai,” and it represents one of his recurrent themes 
—the attempt to define heroism without obeisance to worldly power which is intrinsically 
transitory and so, fundamentally anti-poetic. 

Selected Poems is, on the whole, extremely satisfactory for what it includes. “Brown- 
stone Eclogues” would have been a welcome addition but then that poem will be published 
in paperback soon by the Indiana Press. I missed some of the “Improvisations: Lights and 
Snow,” and the poem of Lorca, “The Poet in Granada.” But it would be hard to say 
exactly what these poems could have replaced, and this is the final measure of the book’s 
excellence: it is all good, but it is not all the good in Aiken. Readers of Selected Poems will 
realize that Conrad Aiken is one of the major poets of our time. 

—Henry B. Chapin 
“Hank” Chapin, interesting combination of poet, scholar, and ex-truck driver, has attended Colgate Uni- 
versity, Columbia College where he was graduated, and, on a fellowship, New York University. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. from the University of New Mexico and is at present pursuing graduate studies 


there. His thesis subject was Aiken, with whom he has been in correspondence. Verse by Chapin has ap- 
peared in Chelsea, The Sparrow, and Chicago Review. 


H. L. M.: THe MENcKEN BisiiocraPHy, are astounding landmarks of a living 


comp. by Betty Adler with assistance of 
Jane Wilhelm. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1961. 373 pp., 8 photographs. 
$7.50. 

One does not look upon a necessary 
tool such as this Mencken bibliography as 
startling, useful though it may prove to 
scholars in American Studies, yet there are 
some remarkable facets to this book that 
claim for it the momentary attention at 
least of a wider audience; for compiled here 
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legend, the phenomenon of Henry Lewis 
Mencken. Some sample statistics may serve 
to prove the point. We find a page and a 
half listing dozens of Mencken pseudo- 
nyms. Most of them have a ring of authen- 
ticity lacking in such theatrical noms de 
plume as “O. Henry” and “Mark Twain,” 
though when the assumed names were 
fancy they could be very fancy, like “Torre, 
Raoul della; Aubigny, Pierre d’; Verdi, Ma- 
rie de.” Among the more dignified which 
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had an air of authenticity and respectability 
like the aliases of a confidence man or a 
bad-check artist, were “Anderson, C. Far- 
ley; Gilray, J. D.; Morgan, Harriet; Rat- 
cliffe, James P., Ph.D.” 

There are forty pages of articles writ- 
ten about H. L. M. listed, the first written in 
1908 signed by “The Ringmaster,” the ex- 
ceptional improbable pseudonym Mencken 
assumed for Town Topics book reviews in 
1914, presumptive evidence that even then 
he was his own best publicist; the last writ- 
ten in 1961 in Esquire by the editor, Arnold 
Gingrich: “How to become the Second Best 
Authority on Almost Anything.” 

There are seventeen pages of “Sections 
of Books Devoted to H. L. Mencken,” the 
first in an account of Maryland newspaper 
men “Past and Present,” written in 1905; 
the last by G. W. Johnson in 1961 lament- 
ing “the absence of the most accurate bow- 
man of the twentieth century who substan. 
tially reduced the sum total of imbecility in 
American life and letters.” There are two 
pages of books and a half page of musical 
compositions dedicated to H. L. M., three 
and a half pages of books, magazines, and 
magazine articles listed, admittedly inspired 
by him. 

Five pages of full-length books and dis- 
sertations are listed as having been written 
upon the subject of H. L. Mencken, and 
one may conjecture, partly as the result of 
this bibliography, that there will be more 
to come. There are pages of speeches, talks, 
radio addresses, and correspondence pub- 
lished about him. Less surprising is the 
great volume of titles listed as written by 
the critic-lexicographer himself, a prolific 
and hard-working journalist: one hundred 
pages of book review titles alone. This on 
top of compiling dictionaries, playing 
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poker, fiddling in string quartets, fighting, 
courting, or avoiding duels and drinking 
beer! Thirty-four pages list magazine ar 
ticles he wrote, fifteen pages of books and 
pamphlets—to say nothing of countless 
newspaper stories which, recorded by year, 
account for the bulk of the volume. 


Mopern BritisH Fiction: Essays in Criti- 
cism, ed. by Mark Schorer. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press: A Galaxy Book, 
1961. 428 pp. Paper, $2.25. 

The approach of this book in the Es- 
says in Criticism series is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of earlier anthologies of these 
groups of essays, but the end result is equal 
ly as useful as the others. Mark Schorer 
states in his preface that the purposes of 
the present collection are “to define twen- 
tieth-century British fiction in general, to 
show how it is different from fiction that 
came earlier... . The second purpose is to 
evaluate, through their major works, the 
major novelists.” The present output of 
contemporary British authors is probably 
too much with us for any critics to be 
totally objective about its value, but the 


authors treated in this anthology are gen- 


erally recognized as the most significant of 
the first half of the twentieth century. Those 


treated are introduced by a general essay by 
Virginia Woolf and followed by specific 
studies of Thomas Hardy, Joseph Conrad, 
Ford Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, D. H. 
Lawrence, James Joyce, and Virginia 
Woolf. The collection concludes with D. H. 
Lawrence’s “Surgery for the Novel—or a 
Bomb,” which although published in 1923, 
is still timely. Other authors, of course, 
could have been included, but the book 
runs to 428 pages as it is. 

—].R.Feynn 
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Dett PusiisHinc CoMPaANy announces a 
new $5000 Delta Prize Novel award to go 
to an original work of adult fiction in Eng- 
lish of at least 50,000-word length. The con- 
test will open on January 1 of each year and 
close on May 31. The winner will receive 
$2500 outright and $2500 as an advance 
against royalties on an edition to be pub- 
lished in a new quality series of Delta pa- 
perback originals in oversized format and 
large, readable type. 

The 1962 contest will be judged by 


Mary McCarthy, Leslie Fiedler and Walter 
van Tilburgh Clark. If in the opinion of 
the judges, there are no worthy entries, no 
prize will be awarded; on the other hand, if 
there are entries other than the prize win- 
ner judged publishable, they too may be 
published in the new series on a basis agree- 
able to authors. Further information may 
be obtained from Phyllis Bellows, Director 
of Publicity, Dell Publishing Company, 
Inc., 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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THe AGE OF THE SPLENDID MACHINE, by Don 
Geiger. Japan: Hokuseido Press, 1961. 183 
pp. $1.15. 

A. I. DENIKIN AND THE ANTI-BoLsHEVIK Move- 
MENT IN SoutH Russia, by William G. Rosen- 
berg. Amherst: Amherst College, 1962. 76 pp. 
$ .95. 

ALLIANCE FOR Procress, ed. by Pan American 
Union, General Secretariat Organization of 

D.C.: 
American Union, 1961. 49 pp. $ .50. 

THE AMERICAN SHorT Story, by Danforth Ross. 


American States. Washington, Pan 


Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1961. 45 pp. $ .65. 

AN UnavorpaBLe Detay, by Diana Athill. New 
York: Doubleday, 1962. 205 pp. $4.50. 

ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LrreraTureE, ed. by Nylon, Rigby and White, 
in association with University of Colorado 
Press. Cambridge, England: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. 642 pp. $17.50. 

ARIEL: Essays ON THE ARTS AND THE History AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF MeEpiIcINE, by Felix Marti- 
Ibafiez. New York: MD Publications, 1962. 
298 pp. $6.50. 


ATALA AND ReENé&, by Francois-René de Chateau- 
briand. New York: Signet Classic, New Ameri- 
can Library, 1962. 118 pp. $ .50. 

BILLY THE KID AND THE OLD REGIME IN THE SOUTH- 
west, by Albert E. Hyde. Ruidoso, N.M.: 
Frontier Book Co., 1960. 26 pp. No price. 

BritisH RELATIONS WITH SIND, by Robert A. Hut- 
tenback. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1962. 166 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Case or Majesty, by M. M. Reese. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1962. 353 pp. $8.00. 

CoLtomsBia: A CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL SURVEY, 
by John D. Martz. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1962. 385 pp. $7.50. 

Common SensE Aout Race, by Philip Mason. New 
York: Macmillan, 1961. 170 pp. $2.95. 

Coninossy, by Benjamin Disraeli. New York: Sig- 
net Classic, New American Library, 1962. 470 
pp. $.75. 

THe CoNTEMPORARY ENGLISH NoveEL, by Frederick 
R. Karl. New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
1962. 304 pp. $4.95. 

ConTEMPORARY ETHICAL THeEorIEs, by Luther J. 
Binkley. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1961. 208 pp. $4.75. 
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D. Nock. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 325 pp. $1.85. 

THE Courts In New Mexico, by the State Judicial 
System Study Committee. Santa Fe: Twenty- 
fourth Legislature, State of N. M., 1961. No 
price. 


CoNnVERSION, by A. 


CULTURE OF THE Movinc Frontier, by Louis B. 
Wright. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
Academy Library, 1961. 275 pp. $1.45. 

Tue Dancinc Beasts, by Harold Norse. New York: 
Macmillan, 1962. 62 pp. $1.45. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY, by 
Wolfgang Clemen. New York: Hill & Wang, 
Dramabook, 1962. 245 pp. $1.45. 

Discourses ON ArT, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. New 
York: Collier Books, 1961. 235 pp. $ .95. 

Druc AppicTIon: CRIME or Disease, The Interim 
and Final Reports of Joint Committee of Amer- 
ican Bar Association and American Medical 
Association on Narcotic Drugs. Bloomington: 
University of Indiana Press, 1961. 183 pp. 
$2.95. 

Tue Duswiner, ed. Donald Carroll. Dublin: New 
Square Publications, 1961. Quarterly. No price. 

Ep FisHer’s Domespay Book, by Ed Fisher. New 


York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961. 121 pp. $3.95. 


87 Ways to Heip Your CHILD IN ScHoot, by Wil- 


liam H. Armstrong. Great Neck: Barron’s Ed- 
ucational Series, 1961. 235 pp. $1.95. 

ETHICAL THEORIES FROM Hopses To Kant, by Wil- 
liam Curtis Swabet. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1961. 213 pp. $4.95. 

Europe: Or Up anp Down wiTH SCHRIEBER AND 
BaccasH, by Richard G. Stern. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 213 pp. $4.95. 

THe Five Books as Lirerature, by Arthur Worm- 
houdt. Eton, Windsor: The Shakespeare Head 
Press, 1961. 120 pp. No price. 

Forp Mapox Forp: A Stupy or His Novets, by 
Richard A. Cassell. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1962. 311 pp. $5.50. 

Tue Gates oF Epen, by Allen Campbell McLean. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1962. 
242 pp. $4.50. 

THe GENIUS OF THE FRENCH THEATER, ed. by 
Albert Bermel. New York: Mentor Book, New 
American Library, 1961. 570 pp. $ .95. 
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A Guipe To Locat Pouitics, by David A. Booth 
East Lansing: Institute for Continuing Devel- 
opment and Services, Continuing Education 
Service, Michigan State University, 1961. 27 
pp. No price. 

HaM ert, by William Shakespeare. New York: Ban- 
tam Books, 1962. 315 pp. $.50. 

Tue Happy Repustic, ed. by George E. Probst 
New York: Harper Torchbooks, Academy Li- 
brary, 1962. 615 pp. $2.45. 

THE Hero 1n FrencH Romantic Lirerature, by 

George Ross Ridge. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1962. 147 pp. $3.75. 

THE Hero 1N FRENCH DecapenT LITERATURE, by 
George Ross Ridge. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1961. 200 pp. $3.75. 

HERMAN MELVILLE: THE PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF LITERARY TECHNIQUE IN Mosy Dick, 
by John Borton. Amherst: Amherst College 
Press, 1962. 34 pp. $.95. 

Tue Hi Lo Country, by Max Evans. New York: 
Macmillan, 1961. 154 pp. $3.50. 

Inpia’s SoctaL Miracce, by Daniel P. Hoffman. 
Healdsburg, Calif.: Naturegraph, 1962. 165 
pp. $3.95. 

INDIAN SILVERWORK IN THE SouTHWEsT, by Harry 
P. Mera. Globe, Ariz.: Dale Stuart King, 1959. 
Illus., 126 pp. $1.00. 

Law IN THE MAKING, by C. K. Allen. London: Ox 
ford University Press, 1961. 680 pp. $2.50. 

LuTHER’s SENSE OF HIMSELF AS AN INTERPRETER OF 
THE WoRLD TO THE Wor LD, by Peter G. Sand- 
strom. Amherst: Amherst College Press, 1962. 
66 pp. $.95. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD AND AMERICAN CULTURE, by 
John Henry Raleigh. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1961. 300 pp. $1.95. 

A Mme In His Moccasins, by Don Dedera. Phoe- 
nix: McGrew Printing & Lithographing, 1960. 
342 pp. $4.00. 

THe MIND oF MoperN Russia, ed. by Hans Kohn. 
New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
Library, 1962. 310 pp. $1.75. 

THE Mutiny on Boarp H.M.S. Bounty, by William 
Bligh. New York: Signet Classic, New Ameri- 
can Library, 1962. 232 pp. $ .60. 


Academy 


THE MysTERIous STRANGER AND OTHER Stories, by 
Mark Twain. New York: Signet Classic, New 
American Library, 1962. 250 pp. $ .50. 





PoLiTICAL 
THOUGHT FROM RANADE To Buave, by D. Mac- 
Kenzie Brown. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1961. 250 pp. $1.50. 

A New APPROACH TO Joyce: THE PoRTRAIT OF THE 
ArTisT AS A GuIpE Book, by Robert S. Ryf. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1962. 
213 pp. $3.95. 

Oxtp Britt WitiiaMs: Mountain Man, by Alpheus 
H. Favour. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1962. 240 pp. $4.00. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT: INDIAN 


THE ORIGINS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT, by Giorgio 
de Santillana. New York: Mentor Book, New 
American Library, 1961. 320 pp. $.95. 

Paims, by Desmond Muir. Globe, Ariz.: Dale Stuart 
King, 1961. 144 pp. $1.95. 

Party PoLitics IN THE AGE oF Caesar, by Lilly 
Ross Taylor. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1961. 260 pp. $1.95. 

THE PHILOSOPHERS OF CHINA: CLASSICAL AND Con- 
TEMPORARY, by Clarence Burton Day. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1962. 428 pp. 
$6.00. 

THe Picture oF Dorian Gray, by Oscar Wilde. 
New York: Signet Classic, New American Li- 
brary, 1962. 195 pp. $ .60. 

PLANETARY LeEcGion, by Romulus Rexner. Urawa, 
Japan: Pantheon Press, 1961. 232 pp. $3.95. 

THe Poputar Book: A History oF AMERICA’S 
Lrrerary Taste, by James D. Hart. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1961. 355 pp. 
$1.95. 

Port RoyaL AND OTHER Ptays, ed. by Richard 
Hayes. New York: Hill & Wang, Mermaid 
Dramabook, 1962. 285 pp. $1.95. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL AND Po.itTicaL THEORY, by 
Ernest Barker. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. 286 pp. $1.85. 

Prize Stories 1962: THE O. Henry Awarps, ed. 
by Richard Poirier. New York: Doubleday, 
1962. 287 pp. $4.50. 

ProsPpEecT FoR Metapuysics, ed. by Ian Ramsey. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 233 
pp. $6.00. 

A REaDER’s GuIpE TO HERMAN MELVILLE, by James 
E. Miller, Jr. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, Noonday Press, 1962. 272 pp. $1.95. 

Raits, MINEs, AND ProcReEss: SEVEN AMERICAN 
ProMoTERS IN Mexico, 1867-1911, by David 
M. Pletcher. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1958. 321 pp. $5.50. 
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Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF AMERICAN History, ed. 
by John Higham. New York: Harper Torch- 
books. Academy Library, 1962. 241 pp. $1.60. 

REFLECTIONS OF REEDy: A BioGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
Marion Reepy, by Ethel M. King. New York: 
Gerald J. Rickard, 1961. 144 pp. $2.75. 

R. U. R. anp Insect Piay, by The Brothers Capek. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1961. 177 
pp. $1.85. 

Tue Russian REVOLUTION, 1917: EYEWITNESS Ac- 
count, by N. N. Sukhanov, ed., abr. and tr. by 
Joel Carmichael. 2 Vols. New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, Academy Library, 1962. 377/318 
pp. $1.95 each. 

A SEARCH FoR CIvILIzaTION, by John U. Neff. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery, 1962, 216 pp. $4.00. 

SHAKESPEARE AT THE GLOBE, 1599-1609, by Ber- 
nard Beckerman. New York: Macmillan, 1962. 
262 pp. $1.95. 

Space, TIME AND CREATION, by Milton K. Munitz. 
New York: Collier Books, 1961. 150 pp. $ .95. 

Sroic Losic, by Benson Mates. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1961. 148 pp. $1.50. 

Srupies 1N FauLKNER, by Ann L. Hayes. Pitts- 
burgh: Department of English, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, 1961. 93 pp. $1.75. 

THEORIES OF CorPORATE Power, by Paul M. Dodyk. 
Amherst: Amherst College Press, 1961. 55 pp. 
$ .95. 

TraGepy, MyTH AND Mystery, by Richmond Y. 


Hathorn. Bloomington: University of Indiana 
Press, 1962. 284 pp. $6.75. 

THe True Story OF THE KILLING OF BILLY THE 
Kip, by John W. Poe as told to E. A. Brinin- 
stool. Houston: Frontier Press of Texas, 1958. 


26 pp. No price. 

VERSIONS OF CENSORSHIP, ed. by John McCormick 
and Mairi MacInnes. New York: Doubleday, 
1962. 380 pp. $1.45. 

WeEsTERN Harp Cases oR, GUNFIGHTERS NAMED 
SmitTH, by Ed Bartholomew. Ruidoso, N.M.: 
Frontier Book Company, 1960. 186 pp. $3.50. 

Wuart Is A Jew?, by Rabbi Morris N. Kertzer. New 
York: Collier Books, 1961. 384 pp. $ .95. 

WILpERNEss: AMERICA’s Livinc HERITAGE, ed. by 
David Brower. San Francisco: Sierra Club, 
1961. 232 pp. $5.75. 

WoMEN IN Passion, by Jan Maat. New York: Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press, 1961. 91 pp. $2.00. 
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POETRY RECEIVED 


Ano, by Henry Griffith. Fayetteville: Anthem 
Press, 1961. 50 pp. $1.00. 

A Birp IN THE BusH, SELECTED Poetry, by David 
Mason Heminway. Florence: Author (Tipo- 
grafia S.T.I.F.), 1961. 77 pp. No price. 

CoLLecteD Poems, by George Abbe. Peterborough: 
Richard R. Smith, 1961. 120 pp. $1.65. 

CoLLecreD Poems, by Hugh MacDiarmid. New 
York: Macmillan, 1962. 500 pp. $6.50. 

DisorDERLY Houses: A Book oF Poems, by Alan 
Ansen. Middleton, Conn: Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. 85 pp. $1.25. 

Gutu’s Way, by Sanford Sternlicht. Peterborough: 
Richard R. Smith, 1961. 60 pp. $3.00. 

HEAVEN Is HERE AND OTHER Poems, by Thomas 
Grifith Canlett. New York: Vantage Press, 
1961. 59 pp. $2.00. 

LaNbcasTLE, by Albert & Helen Fowler. Rosemont, 
Pa.: Ahab Press, 1961. 100 pp. $1.45. 

THe Lone Strreet—PoemMs, by Donald Davidson. 
Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1961. 
93 pp. $4.00. 

New Directions 17 IN Prose anv Poetry, ed. by 
J. Laughlin. New York: New Directions Paper- 
book, 1961. 345 pp. $1.95. 

NoTEs FROM THE UNDERWORLD, by William Tals- 

York: William-Frederick Press, 

Poets 132, 1960. 34 pp. $2.50. 


man. New 


Woods. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1961 
53 pp. $3.50. 

THe Outpoor LasyrintH, by Myron H. Broomell. 


On THE MorniNG oF Cotor, by John 


Durango: Herald Press, 1961. 24 pp. No price. 

PARADISE Lost AND OTHER Poems, by John Milton, 
ed. by Edward Le Comte. New York: Mentor 
Classic, 1961. 405 pp. $ .95. 

PHANTOM City, by John Beecher. Phoenix: Ram- 
part Press, 1961. 33 pp. $3.00. 

PoETRY AND Society, by Bruno Snell. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1961. 120 pp. $3.75. 

THe Rank Osstinacy oF THtNcs, by Paul Roche 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1962. 90 pp. $.95. 

A Reaper's GuipE to DyLan Tuomas, by William 
York Tindall. New York: Farrar, Strauss & 
Cudahy, Noonday Press, 1962. 305 pp. $4.95. 

SELECTED Poems, by Charles Norman. New York 
Macmillan, 1962. 91 pp. $3.95. 

THE SENSE OF SHAKESPEARE’s SONNETS, by Edward 
Hubler. New York: Hill & Wang, Dramabook. 
169 pp. $1.25. 

SuN ON THE NiGut, by John Hazard Wildman 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1962. 89 pp. $ .95 

TWENTY PoeMs oF GEORG TRAKL, tr. by James 

Wright and Robert Bly. Madison, Minn: Six- 


ties Press, 1961. 56 pp. $2.00. 


HEADNOTES 


Marcaret Buxton is an Albuquerque 
housewife and the mother of three chil- 
dren. She has studied at the Pratt Art In- 
stitute in Brooklyn and at Ohio Wesleyan 
and is the author of several published 
poems. 

STANLEY CooPERMAN, a Research Fel- 
low at Indiana University, has appeared 
previously in NMQ. During 1959-60 he 
held a Fulbright Lectureship in Iran. Edi- 


BOOKS 


tor of Folio, 1956-58, he has published wide 
ly in the fields of poetry and criticism and 
is now working on a Ph.D. 


Maupe Davis Crosno, who teaches at 
Lincoln Junior High School in Albuquer- 
que, has lived in New Mexico since child- 


hood. A former officer of Albuquerque 
English Club, she has published poems and 


articles. 
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An authority on science fiction, Dr. 
Mark R. Hittegas teaches at Colgate Uni- 
versity, where next year he will teach what 
is probably the first course in the history of 
science fiction to be given anywhere. He is 
writing a book on the subject from Bacon 
to the present, and is chairman of the MLA 
Conference on Science Fiction. 

Epwin Honic, who was poetry editor 
of NMQ 1948-52, is a professor of English 
at Brown University. He is widely known 
as a poet, critic and translator. In addition 
to poems and articles published in a wide 
variety of periodicals, he has been author or 
co-author of six books—the latest are Dark 
Conceit, The Gazabos, Calderén, Four 
Plays, and (with O. Williams) The Mentor 
Book of Major American Poets. 

Kari KERNBERGER, who made the pho- 
tographs of ghost towns featured in this is- 
sue, and JaAMEs JENKINSON, who supplied 
the text, have been close friends since gram- 
mar school, and have shared an interest in 
ghost towns for most of that time. While 
attending high school in California, they 
spent weekends prowling the abandoned 
mining camps of the Death Valley region 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Three summers ago, both were em- 
ployed by the Fish and Wildlife service as 
streamguards in Southern Alaska. At the 
completion of these seasonal jobs, they 
jeeped over virtually every road in Alaska, 
and highlighted the summer with a 270- 
mile float down the Yukon River in an old 
rowboat. The clumsy craft leaked copiously, 
requiring full time bailing and frequent 
frenzied efforts to avoid riffles and snags. 
Along the river they stopped at several 
abandoned settlements, including Ft. Sel- 
kirk, once the capital of the Yukon Terri- 
tory. In the dusty buildings of Ft. Selkirk, 
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they found an organ, an old fashioned 
phonograph, shelves of books, as well as 
enough tools to have stocked a small hard- 
ware. 

To earn money for their travels and 
college expenses, Kernberger and Jenkinson 
have engaged in a variety of summer and 
part-time jobs. Between them they have 
worked as a waiter, free-lance photog- 
rapher, caddy, gardener, archaeological as- 
sistant, fireman, busboy, actor and televi- 
sion cameraman. They have labored on a 
cattle ranch and an orange ranch in Cali- 
fornia, clerked in a Manhattan office, lum- 
bered in Oregon, shoveled snow out of Yan- 
kee Stadium, and sung in a nightclub in 
the Philippines. 

For the last two years they have been 
attending the University of New Mexico, 
using much of their spare time to travel 
over back roads of New Mexico in quest 
of ghost towns, interviewing old-timers and 
making photographic studies. Numerous 
hours were spent in library research upon 
historical studies of the towns visited. Cur- 
rently the two are blending text and photo- 
graphs into a book. 

Kernberger came to New Mexico in 
1956 to attend the University of New Mex- 
ico. He has been photographing the state 
since that time, concentrating the last two 
years on the ghost town project. He worked 
on the staff of KNME, the University’s TV 
station, as photographer, television camera- 
man, and in various other capacities. His 
photographs have been exhibited at the 
Museum of New Mexico Art Gallery in 
Santa Fe and at Miami in the National In- 
tercollegiate Photo Exhibit. 

Two summers ago Jenkinson worked 
as an actor in the resident company of the 
Summerhouse Theatre in Albuquerque. 





Previously, he had acted at the UNM Rodey 
Theater, the Fir Acres Theatre in Portland, 
Oregon, the Albuquerque Light Opera 
Workshop; and had written and co-directed 
a college revue at Lewis & Clark College in 
Portland. Last fall he was a member of 
Enchantorama, a troupe of eleven singers 
and dancers who performed at military in- 
stallations in the Far East under the aus- 
pices of the USO. 

A major English poet, Grorrrey 
JoHNnson has appeared in NMQO. He wrote 
rhyme royal stanzas to Chaucer for the 
Poetry Society’s jubilee year service in 
Westminster Abbey in 1959, received hon- 
ors also awarded Eliot and Graves. 

Dotores KeraNeEN has an interest in 
George Herriman, the creator of the late 
Krazy Kat cartoon, and is investigating the 
possibilities of writing an article on him. 
She is a Phi Beta Kappa of the University 
of Illinois and is at present a lecturer in the 
Department of Humanities of the Univer- 
sity College of the University of Chicago. 
During World War II Ernest Kroit served 
as a Japanese Language Officer in the U.S. 
Navy. Mr. Kroll has published widely, and 
some of his work is included in Gentlemen, 
Scoundrels, and Scholars, an anthology of 
the best that has appeared in Harper’s since 
1850. He has appeared often in NMQ. It is 


seldom that we get the opportunity to print 


two excellent poems on the same subject, 
but most of us remember Krazy Kat 
nostalgically. 

JascHA Kessver is Assistant Professor 
of English at UCLA. Holder of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico’s D. H. Lawrence 
Fellowship for study in Taos during the 
summer of 1961, he has held several other 
fellowships and has published in Poetry, 
and in the Partisan Review. 


Joun DeWitt McKee received his 
Ph.D. from the University of New Mexico 
in 1959. He is an Assistant Professor of 
Humanities at New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology in Socorro and 
is widely known as an author and editor. 
His autobiography, Two Legs to Stand On, 
received national interest when it was pub- 
lished a few years ago. 

Dr. Perry B. Miter writes that he 
received a rich experience from living for 
three years in France. He has published a 
number of articles and book reviews in pro- 
fessional medical journals. At present he 
lives in San Antonio, Texas, where he is 
a specialist in internal medicine at the 
School of Aerospace Medicine and a Major 
in the USAF Medical Corps. 

Amapo Muro’s delightful stories about 
life in his native Mexico have appeared in 
Americas Magazine, as well as in NMQ, 
where this is his second appearance. A resi- 
dent of El Paso, he is working on a novel. 

BarBarRA Harr OverMYER is a gradu- 
ate student at the University of Chicago in 
the Creative Writing Program. A minister’s 
wife, she was born in Nigeria and has lived 
in the U.S.A. since the age of two. Her 
poetry has appeared in several magazines, 
including NMQ. 

Wayne State University student Bon- 
NiE EvizaBETH Parker is the author of a 
book of poetry, Dark Tigers of My Tongue, 
and has appeared in poetry magazines. She 
has read her poems over the air in the U. S. 
and Canada and over WWJ-TV, Detroit. 

The varied background of Marcaret 
Coss Super has included a mission to 
Greece for UNRRA, study in France, 
travel in Africa and Europe, and work for 
the American Embassy in London. Her 
novel, The Sound of the Sun, grew out of 
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her experience in Greece, and she is the 
author of a volume of poetry and of many 
poems, articles, and reviews. She has ap- 
peared in Best Poems and Stories. 

Howarp SMITH, JR., a resident of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, is working on a novel. 
He has traveled extensively in the US., 
hiking, camping, and sketching. He has 
been active in mountain climbing clubs in 
Colorado. 

Bessie SAUNDERS SPENCER is former Colo- 
rado State President of the National League 
of American Pen Women. She has resided 
in Phoenix, Arizona, for several years. Au- 
thor of fiction for juveniles and numerous 
published poems, she has won a number 
of first awards in national, local, and state 
contests. 

Joun Tay.or is an instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University of New Hampshire. 
Ph.D. from Iowa University, he formerly 
held the position of reader for Ray B. West's 
Western Review. He has published in Per- 


spective and Kenyon Review. 


Mrs. ALBerTa T. Turner is a lecturer 
in English at Oberlin College. She holds 
the Ph.D. in English from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and has traveled in England and 
France and has published a great deal of 
poetry. She is co-editor of Milton’s familiar 
letters for the Yale edition of Milton’s com- 
plete prose and has contributed the Milton 
bibliography for the supplement to the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture. Married to W. Arthur Turner, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at Oberlin, she is 
the mother of two children. She considers 
her vital statistics unexciting, but adds that 
“most biography is inner and recorded, in 
my case, in poems.” 

Dr. LeoNarp TusHNET is a general 
medical practitioner in Maplewood, New 
Jersey. He writes that he is “just a plain 
family doctor, but a good one.” He has 
published articles in various medical jour- 
nals. He was discharged from the U.S. 
Army following an injury in Europe in 
1943. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOG) 
NUMBER TEN 
Wealth, Authority and Prestige 


in the Ica Valley, Peru 


by Eugene A. Hammel 


HIS PUBLICATION is an ethnohis 
torical examination of the major 


structural features of the society of a 
coastal Peruvian valley from late prehis 
toric times to the present day. The study 
is primarily concerned with the differential 
distribution of wealth, authority, and pres 
tige in Iquenian society, the relationships 


between the structuring of the three vari 
ables, and the changes that have occurred 
in these through time. While no regular 
trends characterize the structural changes 
in Iquenian society throughout its entire 
history, the process to which it has been 
most recently subjected and in which it 
still continues is one of progressive disso 
ciation and independence of the major 
structural features considered. In conse 
quence, individual mobility in the hier 
archical social structure, both in advance 
and retrogression, can now occur relatively 
independently along various axes, and the 
opportunities for such mobility are thus 
greater than before. At the same time that 
the axes of the structure have become more 
independent, the relationship between 
component groups of the society have 
been characterized by increasing interde 
pendence and organic solidarity 
The author received his doctoral degree 
in anthropology from the University of 
California, Berkeley, and has done ethno 
graphic ficld research in California, New 
Mexico, and Peru. His principal field of 
interest is the organization of European 
and European-derived peasant societies 
He is currently Assistant Professor of An 
thropology at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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